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COMMENT 


The French New Deal 


Political changes in France, it has often been remarked, 
generally look more startling than they are. Most so-called 
Cabinet crises are in fact mere Ministerial reshuffles. Since 1944 
France has on the whole been governed by the same handful 
of men, and in some key posts — the Foreign Ministry and the 
Defence Ministry, for example — continuity has in fact been 
more pronounced than in Britain. Until June this year there 
had been only two real changes: in May 1947, when the Com- 
munists were expelled from the Government, and in the 
summer of 1951, when the conservative majority of the newly 
elected Assembly succeeded in shifting the political balance to 
the right. Now there has been a third major unheaval: the 
Mendés-France Government promises to launch France upon 
a New Deal experiment whose consequences will be felt what- 
ever happens to the present Cabinet and its dynamic Prime 
Minister. 

The emergence of Mendés-France is one of those carefully 
prepared, though apparently spontaneous, phenomena which 
students of French politics have learned to expect, and which 
the wider public finds both puzzling and enjoyable. For years 
the cognoscenti had been telling anxious friends and well- 
wishers of the Republic not to despair: if things got really bad 
the old guard of political leaders would have to make way for 
Mendés-France, as in 1940 they had to make way for de Gaulle. 
Last summer matters finally reached the danger point: the war 
in Indo-China was clearly being lost; North Africa was seeth- 
ing; at home the Laniel Government was drifting with the 
tide. It was time for a fresh start, and after Dien Bien Phu the 
Assembly finally gave Mendés-France the authority it had 
refused him exactly a year earlier. Even if it eventually rejects 
his modified Europeanism, or his North African policy, it has 
already sanctioned a fresh start in the vital economic field 
which no previous Cabinet had dared to undertake. 

The experiment has been called a one-man rescue operation, 
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and some observers are wondering how long Mendés-France 
can keep up his non-stop performance. These doubts are 
justified, but not really relevant. The Government may, and 
probably will, be sabotaged by the old guard (the Assembly 
still has a conservative majority, and elections are almost two 
years off), But after this upheaval things will never be the same 
again. Since 1945, when the post-war reconstruction of France 
got stuck half-way, there has been a growing body of opinion 
in the country which awaited the kind of leadership Mendés- 
France is now supplying. It has been claimed that he draws his 
main support from the younger generation and from the intel- 
lectuals; but, though important, this is not the whole story. The 
hard core of his following is to be found among two groups 
who stand at or near the centre of the French body politic: the 
higher civil service and the managers of the nationalized in- 
dustries, plus those economists and technicians in private in- 
dustry who really understand France’s problems. It is a moot 
point whether such a thing as a ‘managerial revolution’ is 
really possible, but to the extent that managerial tendencies 
are operative in France to-day they have crystallized behind 
the New Deal programme of which Mendés-France is both the 
leader and the accepted symbol. This explains the presence of 
Gaullists in his Cabinet, and the almost fanatical support this 
Jewish lawyer is receiving from nationalist quarters and thé 
student youth. If France is to remain a great power it urgently 
needs an economic revolution at home, and the kind of techno- 
logical renovation which Mendés-France and his brains trust 
of economists and writers have been preaching up and down 
the country for the past nine years fits in very well with the 
long-range aims of the former Gaullists, just as it underpins the 
efforts of the Socialists and the M R P-leftwingers to break the 
Communist hold over the working class. Mendés-France has 
in fact revived the fundamental programme of the Resistance 
movement, minus its accidental Communist accretions: a 
modernized France with an expanding economy and a genuine 
role to play in the present world. And he has done so by appeal- 
ing to the deeply ingrained Jacobin tradition of patriotism, to 
which nearly all Frenchmen respond. Whatever the immediate 
fortunes of this remarkable man, he has already effected a 
break-through in two or three key sectors and made an end of 
the stagnation which had gripped public life. France is on the 
march once more. 
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Them 


Atomic radiation continues to make history. Last spring one 
learned that it had got under the skins of some luckless Japan- 
ese fishermen anchoring within range of the H-bomb experi- 
ment. Now it is shown to have seeped into the skulls of some 
enterprising Hollywood producers. Them, a film currently 
showing in London, is art’s latest tribute to the malign power 
of science. Its theme, if not its execution, is worthy of Jules 
Verne, grandfather of science fiction. We are shown a stretch 
of the New Mexican (USA) desert swarming with giant 
creatures who can, and do, crush human beings in their 
mandibles after descending upon them to the accompaniment 
of a shrill, ear-splitting whine curiously reminiscent of air-raid 
warnings. They are Ants grown to monstrous size through a 
genetic mutation brought about by the first atomic explosion 
in New Mexico nine years ago. Led by their Queen Ants — 
winged monsters who successfully attack a U S destroyer on 
the high seas — they swarm over the American continent, 
spreading terror and destruction among Government officials 
and scientists resolved to shield the public from the awful 
truth. Finally they are cornered — in the sewers of Los 
Angeles, not far from the film capital itself - and taken into 
custody by Army detachments equipped with machine-guns 
and flame-throwers. The Nest is destroyed; the great scientist 
and his datghter, who have led the watchful F BI sleuth to 
the Nest, are able to pronounce that the last Queen has been 
killed, and that no eggs are left from which successors might be 
hatched. The danger is over. It has been a narrow escape for 
America and for the world: we have heard the professor tell a 
high-level conference of generals and admirals in Washington 
that these Ants are capable, given a few more years in which 
to propagate their kind, of making life impossible for the 
human race. 

It does not take long, in watching this horror to end all 
horrors, to realize that, like other recent Hollywood offerings, 
it carries a Message. The Message is: trust the F B I and watch 
out for deadly monsters who infest America. The Ants in fact 
are Reds. We are told by the professor that they are highly 
organized, adept at social co-operation, warlike and destruc- 
tive, and quite capable of battling mankind for control of 
the earth. The air attack on the destroyer certainly seems well 
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planned; there is a touch of Pearl Harbour about it. And the 
Nest in the sewers of Los Angeles, with all the chief monsters 
sitting in committee before the Army bursts in and wipes 
them out, might have come out of a spy thriller. At any moment 
one expects to hear the professor launch into a peroration 
about our threatened liberties. It need hardly be added that 
the monsters thrive on human blood — although they also show 
an incongruous penchant for sugar. 

Americans tend to complain that British film critics take 
Hollywood too seriously. As it happens, Them has not had a 
hostile reception; most reviewers seem to have shrugged it off 
as a rather infantile horror story relieved by a few touches of 
technical skill. It is in fact an extremely repulsive piece of 
science fiction, guaranteed to provide juvenile audiences with 
a crop of outsize nightmares. But its real significance lies 
deeper. Films such as these are meant to frighten, and it is 
possible that in America they achieve this purpose, though 
elsewhere they will be treated as mere curiosities. The danger 
is that they may help to create a state of mind in which 
political problems are viewed exclusively in crime-detection 
terms, with the flame-thrower as the only suitable argument. 
If monsters are lurking in. the sewers of our big cities, ready to 
murder us in our beds, obviously we had best throw restraint 
to the winds and call in the Army. Them is a plea for violence, 
as well as a coldly calculated essay in box-office strategy. It is 
infantile, loathsome and sadistic. It almost justifies the assertion 
that our civilization shows signs of decadence. G, L. A. 


Music for Millionaires — and for the Million 


Taking a ‘cultural’ holiday in England can be as expensive as 
a gastronomic tour of France; but it happened that a June 
fortnight’s musical sight-seeing, or ‘sound-hearing’, ranged 
from the sublimity of Glyndebourne to the ridiculously in- 
expensive provincial appearances of the Sadler’s Wells opera. 
It happened also that our peregrinating programme included 
the two operas based on Beaumarchais’ masterpieces: Rossini’s 
too-hasty version of J] Barbiere, perfectly rendered in the private 
opera-house on the Downs, and Mozart’s more considered 
piece, The Marriage of Figaro, less perfectly — but perfectly ade- 
quately — presented to the populace which more normally 
throngs the Brighton Hippodrome for Max Miller. Both 
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audiences seemed to enjoy their fare, though the one took it 
with black or white ties and lobster or chicken in the interval 
and the other with open-neck shirts and ice-creams. Glynde- 
bourne enlarged now seats 750, and the cheapest seat costs 
three guineas; the Hippodrome seats 1,850 from three shillings 
upwards. Bearing in mind that the Registrar General appor- 
tions one-sixth of the population to his social classes I and II 
and five-sixths to classes III to V, the numberts of seats and their 
cost seem not unreasonably proportional. Nor would it be easy 
to say — unless we admit that perfection is without price — 
which performance was better value for money. 

In preface to these contrasting performances we had paid 
our customary court to Aldeburgh, and learned to some private 
regret that this young seven-year-old festival is to have a new 
and permanent shrine in a modest theatre of austere dimen- 
sions and design (South-Bankish model on view) to replace the 
accepted discomforts of the Jubilee Hall. Two years ago (THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, August 1952) we remarked on the 
informal and intimate country-house-party atmosphere of 
Aldeburgh, too unkindly and not too accurately christened by 
some the ‘Festival of Britten’. No doubt the site for the new hall 
is salubriously above flood-level; but it will be just that much 
more distant from the locus of the genuis loci, and the stroll of 
Pears and peeresses along the sea-front from house to hall 
might suffer a self-conscious sea-change. (Certainly The Rape 
was none the less dramatic because this year the life-boat was 
launched during the performance, in answer to maroons, to 
aid a yacht in distress; and distance may steal just that much 
unrehearsed enchantment from the performances in the old 
uncomfortable hall behind the life-boat station.) The argu- 
ment for the new theatre is economic — and democratic. It 
would seat six or seven hundred instead of the present hall’s 
290, thus opening the performances to a larger number of 
people and permitting some seats to be cheaper; and there 
would be room to breathe, on and behind the stage and in the 
orchestra, and to ‘fly’ scenery. All this, obviously, would make 
it easier to balance the Festival budget, as well as easier to put 
on operas. But would Aldeburgh retain its (in the best sense) 
amateur status? Somehow the part drawing-room, part 
village-hall atmosphere, the close — very close — contact and 
camaraderie of audience and performers, might be lost; and 
we might cease to see artistes and their helpers rise from and 
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return to their seats in the audience, or Imogen Holst squatting 
in the aisle of the parish church till it was her turn to conduct 
in a concert there. It was the Jubilee Hall, with all its diffi- 
culties and deficiencies, that saw the birth of Britten’s operas, 
and the rebirth of English opera. 

Perhaps it is unfair to sentimentalize from the safely distant 
stance of one who only pays, watches and enjoys and does not 
have to plan or perform under the present financial and 
physical handicaps. It is, after all, the standard that matters; 
and we are told that that standard is now produced and main- 
tained under strain. Anything which enabled such a standard 
to be enjoyed by more people would be welcome. True, the 
standard set by Glyndebourne has become familiar through 
the Third Programme and television to many more listeners 
than could ever attend, or afford to attend, in person; but 
immediacy is lost in the process. 

Is, then, no compromise possible between music, and 
especially perhaps opera as provided by a millionaire for the 
comfortably off, and the more popularly-priced performances 
of, say, the Proms or Sadler’s Wells? (Pending such a com- 
promise, one upper-middle class friend of mine now regularly 
travels up to London third class to save something towards the 
cost of attending, and taking others to, Glyndebourne. But one 
would have to travel rather far and often to make the price of 
seats and supper for a party.) Or does some of the essential 
charm lie in the very exclusiveness of Aldeburgh, Glynde- 
bourne, and other inaccessible festivals and seasons? Alde- 
burgh’s exclusiveness is only partly financial, for many more 
can and would afford the festival than can be seated. The same 
is true of Glyndebourne. Tickets for both command queues 
and waiting-lists which only hospitals could rival. And yet 
both have budgets which are now (in the case of Glyndebourne, 
after twenty years) only precariously balanced. 

Presumably somebody knows what it has cost Mr John 
Christie, over the years, to carry his and his late wife’s dream 
into reality before handing over to the public trust which is 
now to carry, and balance, the burden. Surely very few would 
grudge this creative use of inherited wealth. The origins of 
Aldeburgh lay with a small group rather than with one in- 
dividual, and the underwriting of the festival has been shared 
by many, including now the Arts Council as well as private 
guarantors; presumably the new theatre, if it arises, will 
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lighten their financial anxieties even if it arouses different 
anxieties in some other minds. In both cases the originators 
would seem to deserve Toynbee’s title of ‘creative minorities’. 
But must their work be for the recreation of a minority? It 
seems so. I forget whether it was Beaumarchais’ plays, or 
Rossini’s and Mozart’s operas based on them, that are credited 
with a share in starting the French Revolution. Certainly it is 
a curious inversion of history that those brilliant and timely 
attacks on the aristocracy of the day can only be rendered 
perfectly in music for an aristocratically small audience to-day. 
We await, without much confidence, the fall of the musical 
Bastille. A. 8. 








NEUTRALISM REVISITED 


Denis Healey 
Labour M.P. for South-East Leeds 


Stalin must be smiling in his grave. Apart from the obstinate 
refusal of the American economy to collapse, everything has 
gone to verify the predictions he made two years ago in the 
pamphlet on which the present shift in Soviet policy is based. 
As he expected, the relaxation of tension in the cold war has 
given conflicts inside the non-Communist world their first real 
chance to operate. In Europe the resurgence of Germany is 
disrupting the post-war pattern of co-operation. In Britain the 
Tory right wing is in revolt against ‘American attempts to 
break up the Empire’, while the Labour left wing is once more 
hoping to ride the Russian tiger. Everywhere the lure of Com- 
munist markets is blinding businessmen to the facts of Com- 
munist policy. And a catalyst unforeseen by Stalin has acce- 
lerated the process of dissolution: the appalling image of the 

H-bomb has unnerved politicians as far apart as Churchill and 

Crossman, putting an extra premium on wishful thinking. 

Thus the improvement in Soviet manners has been seized on 

as proof of a fundamental change in Soviet policy, while the 

Russian New Look has been made more attractive still by an 
outburst of bad manners in the USA. 

Eisenhower’s refusal to be President has thrown on Dulles 
the whole burden of teaching Congress the facts of inter- 
national life. This compulsion to pursue diplomacy simultane- 
ously on two fronts explains much of Dulles’s unpopularity 
with his allies. Unfortunately, public opinion in the demo- 
cracies is as much influenced by manners as by policy, by 
speeches as by deeds. Though the actions of the Republican 
Administration have often been quite as liberal as those of its 
predecessor — witness the decision to continue unconditional 
aid to India — the angry debates from which such decisions 
emerge usually produce a few disastrous phrases which receive 
much more publicity in Europe and Asia than the decision 
itself. Even so, it cannot be denied that in some respects recent 
American policy has fallen far below the standard set by 
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Marshall and Acheson. The Guatemala affair, in which 
America behaved so as to attract the maximum possible odium 
to herself, will long remain an arsenal of Communist propa- 
ganda. And so long as Far Eastern problems predominate, the 
paralysis imposed on American policy by party controversy 
and the China Lobby will strain America’s relations with both 
Europe and the Colombo powers. Moreover, although the 
Republicans are continuing without much change the foreign 
and defence policies inaugurated by the Democrats, the dom- 
estic compulsion to strike a new note has produced a series 
of slogans which terrify America’s allies and appal the neutrals. 
Though -the policy of ‘liberation’ received its death-blow over 
a year ago in Berlin, and the strategy of massive retaliation 
was exploded at Dien Bien Phu, Republican unwillingness to 
admit the fiasco leaves an ambiguity in American policy which 
her enemies are quick to exploit. The last few months have 
brought a great surge of neutralism throughout the free world, 
and in its new mood Soviet policy relies more on neutralism 
than on outright pro-Communism. 

Both in Europe and in Asia, Communist propaganda no 
longer demands absolute subservience to the U SS R. It offers 
the prospect of peaceful co-existence at the price only of 
abandoning intimate co-operation with the US A. Or to put 
it another way, it makes co-existence with Russia depend on 
relations with America not going beyond co-existence. This 
idea of a buffer-zone politically equidistant from both America 
and the Soviet Union has immense appeal for a wide range of 
opinion from extreme Left to extreme Right. It attracts both the 
passive and active type of neutralist — the ohne mich and the 
Third Forcer. It is surprising what varied quarters have put the 
idea forward in the West this year. In Germany, industrialists, 
Social Democrats, and extreme reactionaries, have all sug- 
gested that neutralization is a reasonable price to pay for 
national unity. In Britain, Tory imperialists, Bevanites and 
staunch Liberals have expressed similar hopes for the con- 
struction of a buffer-zone. In France, Gaullists, Radicals and 
Socialists have done the same. Though sometimes these views 
are buttressed by highly specific arguments, in most cases they 
rely on the general feeling that it is both morally right and 
practically possible for Europe — and Southern Asia — to 
assume a position equidistant from Russia and America. This 
feeling has been known as neutralism ever since Etienne Gilson 
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wrote his famous articles for Le Monde. It differs from neutrality 
in that it is not just a policy to be justified by arguments of 
expediency, but also an attitude of mind which claims a 
moral superiority over others. 

There is no doubt that neutralism has attracted some sup- 
port as a reaction against the extravagant moral claims made 
by some Western spokesmen in the cold war. By trying to 
represent Western governments as crusaders for Christian 
values in a war with absolute evil, these propagandists have 
driven prominent theologians like Karl Barth into a total 
refusal to take sides. In Britain, Professor Butterfield has 
assumed a similar position because he is obsessed by the tragic 
element in international conflict. As a Conservative pessimist 
he denies the possibility of any world order beyond a tem- 
porary balance of power; so he tends to treat all moral claims 
in foreign policy as pharisaism. Such warnings should lead 
statesmen and peoples to approach world problems with 
greater humility. They cannot excuse a refusal to subject the 
internal character and external behaviour of states to moral 
judgment and comparison. A Christian can scarcely assume a 
neutral attitude towards the totalitarian state, which combines 
all that most repels the Christian about other forms of govern- 
ment, without allowing any place for the individual spirit. 
Only the most total pessimism about political action as such 
can justify moral neutrality in a struggle where the totalitarian 
state is opposed by one with less far-reaching claims. 

This fallacy of the false equation, as Koestler called it, also 
lies behind the neutralism of the Babbits of the Left. The idea 
that there is nothing to choose between ‘socialism without 
democracy’ and ‘democracy without socialism’ involves the 
most dangerous of all socialist heresies: it assumes that the 
exercise of power by the state is an end in itself for socialists, 
whether or not the state can be said to represent the people. 
In fact, socialism is inseparable from democracy while the 
Soviet system is, for all its economic planning and control, as 
the Titoists claim, a form of state capitalism similar to Fascism 
which it also resembles in the purely political field. On the 
other hand, while socialism is inconceivable without demo- 
cracy, it can well be argued that capitalism as Marx described 
it cannot survive in a democratic state. The U S A has falsified 
Communist predictions because the operation of democracy 
has profoundly modified the character of American capitalism 
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— through high taxation, producer subsidies, anti-trust legis- 
lation, and direct state intervention. Certainly the result is not 
a socialist society; but there is no denying that it can meet the 
effective demand of the workers for welfare, while the degree of 
its immunity to the trade cycle has astonished its friends as 
well as its enemies. 

Soviet Communism is not only incompatible with socialism: 
it regards socialism as its deadliest enemy, as the prisons of 
Eastern Europe can testify. There is no Soviet Engels to 
record the sufferings of the Soviet working-class. Democracy, 
on the contrary, not only allows the workers to organize in 
trade unions and socialist parties : it is in itself incompatible 
with the survival of capitalism as Marxists define it. Thus no 
socialist can commit himself morally to neutralism, even when 
he commits himself politically to neutrality, like the Swedish 
Social Democrats. Indeed, even the word ‘neutrality’ has such 
embarrassing moral implications for the Swedes that they 
prefer to describe themselves simply as ‘alliance-free’. 

In Asia and Africa moral neutralism has a stronger case in 
basing itself on the analogy between Western colonialism and 
Soviet imperialism. But here too the difference between 
democracy and totalitarianism is decisive. Though Western 
colonialism has produced horrors equal to anything that has 
happened in the Soviet empire, the existence in the mother 
country of political democracy gives colonial nationalism a 
point d’appui which does not exist in Moscow. Thus European 
imperialism is disappearing because it is incompatible with 
democracy at home. It is easy to say that the recent retreats of 
British, French and Dutch imperialism were made inevitable 
by the pressure of local nationalism. But the point is that 
European democracy gave Asian nationalism a chance to 
organize resistance which Soviet Russia has never allowed in 
her Asian territories. While Britain enabled the Burmese and ~ 
Indian nationalists who fought against her on the Japanese 
side to resume political activity after the second world war, 
Russia liquidated the Chechen-Ingush and Crimean Auto- 
nomous Republics and deported their peoples en bloc to Siberia, 
because some of them took the arrival of the German armies 
as a chance to fight for national liberation. It is an interesting 
commentary on Soviet elections that both these peoples regis- 
tered a 98 per cent vote for the Soviet régime in 1938. These 
facts are much better understood in Asia to-day than even a 
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few years ago — indeed they provoked an interesting debate at 
a meeting of the Anti-Colonial Co-ordination Committee of 
the Asian Socialist Conference last May. And it was U. Kyaw 
Nyein, General Secretary of the Burmese Socialist Party and a 
man whohasspent most of his life fighting British rule, whostated 
Both types of colonialism are dangerous. In fact, the Soviet 
type of imperialism is perhaps even more degrading and 
dangerous, because it is more ruthless, more systematic, and 
more blatantly trying to justify itself in the name of Commu- 
nist world revolution. 

Thus, in so far as neutralism assumes indifference to the out- 
come of the cold war, it can certainly claim no moral distinc- 
tion. With all its obvious imperfections, democracy is the form 
of society best fitted to realize moral values in political life, and 
totalitarianism the worst. But totalitarianism is so recent a 
phenomenon that its true character is still misunderstood, both 
by those who compare it with earlier types of autocracy and 
by those whose preoccupation with its economic forms blinds 
them to the way it organizes political power. This failure to 
appreciate the nature of totalitarianism undermines the case 
for neutralism as a practical policy. The neutralist sees the cold 
war as a conventional struggle between two power-blocs, and 
calculates his policy on the assumption that Malenkov is 
guided by the same sort of motives as, say, Peter the Great. 
Even on this assumption the case for neutralism is much 
weaker for Europeans or Asians than it would be for Americans. 
But in fact Soviet policy must be judged in the light of the doc- 
trine which its makers openly avow, and whose relevance has 
been demonstrated by the whole course of events since 1917. 

By using the term co-existence to describe the aim of their 
present tactics, the post-Stalin leaders deliberately emphasize 
the doctrinal continuity on which their policy is based. But if 
this is recognized, co-existence must be seen in the light of that 
ideology — as a temporary phase produced by the appearance 
of unity and strength in the non-Communist world, which will 
cease once that unity and strength have disappeared. The 
Soviet leaders have often stated that co-existence is designed 
to assist the internal contradictions of the non-Communist 
world in disrupting the unity produced by Communist 
aggressiveness, while the Communist bloc consolidates and 
exploits its post-war gains, so as to achieve a superiority of 
economic and military strength. Moreover, co-existence 
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implies not .a general agreement between Russia and the non- 
Communist world as a whole, but separate agreements with the 
individual members of that world. When the Atlantic powers 
concerted their approach to Russia at the Berlin conference, 
they were told that this was incompatible with co-existence. A 
more remarkable and significant case was the Soviet reaction 
to the Anglo-Egyptian settlement this summer. On August 
8 Pravda said that the agreement ‘threatens the peaceful co- 
existence of Egypt with other countries’. Co-existence thus 
requires an end to co-operation between the non-Communist 
states, while involving no loosening whatever of the rigid bonds 
which make the Communist bloc a monolithic unit. The non- 
Communist powers are not to co-operate more closely with 
one another than they co-operate individually with the Soviet 
Union — and co-operation with the Soviet Union must stop 
short at ‘the limits set by the nature of the conflicting systems’, 
i.e. at the point where co-operation might imply the slightest 
modification in the internal organization of the two states. 
Thus, while the network of military treaties integrating 
the Communist bloc continues undisturbed, military co-opera- 
tion in the free world must be limited to the type of non- 
aggression pact which Russia herself might join. Both in 
Europe and in Asia this is the basic principle behind recent 
Communist diplomacy. 

Since these are the only conditions under which neutralism 
will be allowed to operate, the neutralist fallacy is obvious 
enough. The Soviet system already covers a third of the world’s 
surface, and some thousand million people — more than half in 
area and population of the Eurasian continent, including its 
geopolitical heartland. The remaining fringes of Southern Asia 
and Western Europe are indefensible without support from 
the Western Hemisphere. Without the clearest guarantee of 
effective military co-operation from America, the integrity of 
these fringes would depend on lasting Soviet good-will. Even 
Peter the Great could not have resisted such a temptation, and 
those who believe that Stalin’s death produced a fundamental 
change in Soviet foreign policy can scarcely rely on the 
immortality of Malenkov. 

Thus neutralism is invalidated by the existence of a powerful 
Communist bloc with unlimited ambitions and indiscriminate 
hostility to all non-Communist states and individuals. There 
is, however, an even more radical objection to neutralism, 
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which does not depend on the existence of the cold war at all, 
though of course the cold war immensely fortifies it. The 
attempt to preserve peace in an anarchy of power politics by 
constructing balances of power has always broken down in the 
past, since the separate states composing any given balance 
have been free to change their place in the scales whenever 
they saw a national interest in doing so. Wars have steadily 
become more widespread and more destructive. To-day science 
has shrivelled space and time, and has put it in the power of 
even the smallest industrial state, if equipped with cobalt 
bombs, to destroy life on this planet. Quite apart from the 
special problems presented by the Communist bloc, which has 
mastered the contradictions of power politics within its 
frontiers by concentrating all power in the Kremlin — I cannot 
deal here with the important exception of China — the contra- 
dictions of power politics inside the non-Communist world are 
quite sufficient to produce catastrophe unless they can be con- 
trolled. And they can only be controlled by a type of co- 
operation between the non-Communist states which critically 
limits their freedom of action, i.e. goes well beyond the limits 
set for co-existence by Soviet doctrine. 

The recent backsliding in American — and British — policy 
strengthens the case against neutralism. The growing tendency 
for the greatest power in the non-Communist world to ‘go it 
alone’ increases the need for creating a framework of co-opera- 
tion within which this tendency can be influenced, if not con- 
trolled. A rejection of neutralism does not entail approval, or 
even acceptance, of evils in the non-Communist world, such 
as McCarthyism or colonialism. On the contrary, the positive 
alternative to neutralism requires a vigorous struggle against 
all the weaknesses of the non-Communist world which tend to 
undermine its material or moral strength. In fact it is 
only by rejecting neutralism that co-existence can be made 
permanent. It is an odd commentary on the virulence of 
American politics that President Eisenhower prefers to use 
the Soviet word ‘co-existence’ rather than the term ‘contain- 
ment’ in fashion under the Democrats. But the Republicans 
are right in thinking that containment is not enough. The 
world needs ‘containment-plus’ — not containment plus empty 
promises to liberate peoples beyond our reach, but contain- 
ment plus an effort to remove the weaknesses of the world 
on this side of the frontier we hold. 
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TROUBLE IN PAKISTAN 
Lord Birdwood 


Historians claim that the study of history holds depths of mean- 
ing unrevealed to those who merely take events as and when 
they are thrust upon them. Ifso, the least understood of methods 
is that chain reaction by which the results of decisions in one 
era are handed on to another. Just as science used to tell us that 
matter cannot be destroyed, so are the penalties of diplomacy 
and policy never lost..To trace a situation back to its origin 
becomes a game of some fascination, 

In the case of Pakistan, her present internal difficulties can- 
not be separated from those first decisions concerned with her 
creation. From the day that Mr Jinnah concluded that nothing 
less than a twin State of two widely separated areas would 
satisfy frustrated Moslem sentiment, the sequence of events 
which culminated in the appointment of Major-General 
Iskander Mirza in control in East Pakistan was inherent in a 
slow but sure development. We need not look back to the great 
Iqbal. For our purposes the story begins in 1940 when the 
Moslem League, meeting in full session in Lahore, passed a 
resolution which was to become the basis for future claims. 
Hindu intransigence had clinched the matter. Much as English- 
men deplored the destruction of a functional unity they had 
created, it had to be admitted that the Indian National 
Congress in its handling of Provincial responsibility had so 
exasperated the minority community as to induce an element 
of inevitability into the pattern of the Moslem claim. 

The Lahore resolution read as follows: 


The establishment of completely independent States formed 
by demarcating geographically contiguous units into regions 
which shall be constituted with such territorial readjust- 
ments as may be necessary. The areas in which Moslems are 
numerically in a majority, as in the North-Western and 
Eastern zones of India, shall be grouped together to con- 
stitute ‘Independent States’ which shall be the national 
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homelands in which the constituent unit shall be autonomous 

and sovereign. 

Three years later I was working as a Civil Liaison Officer in 

that critical Punjab country where Hindu and Moslem villages 
were interlaced in seemingly inseparable interdependence. 
Mr Jinnah was paying one of his rare visits to the Punjab, 
which paradoxically had remained a stronghold comparatively 
immune from Moslem League activity. I remember asking him 
for a definition of the boundaries he would demand. The 
answer was of vital significance for the Jullundur District in 
which I worked. Yet he refused to be committed. ‘Give us the 
principle and the details will follow’; and it is curious that for 
many months the Government of India were content with that 
rather baffling obscurity. When the final demand took shape it 
was realized that a structure for which there could be no prece- 
dent was to be launched in circumstances which might well 
have stifled the growth of a more normal community. In all 
fairness to Pakistan we should recognize that the time available 
for planning and the setting up of an effective Government 
proved far less than could have been anticipated. Only a 
gathering tide of enthusiasm, a release of frustrations akin to 
the emotional background which launched the State of Israel, 
could establish Pakistan in the conditions of blood and tears 
which governed events in 1947. It is claimed that there was no 
precedent. The case of Libya at first sight suggests an analogy, 
until it be remembered that Cyrenaica and Tripolitania were 
never cemented in a common loyalty to a devoted architect. 
On the contrary, they were reluctantly thrown into association 
by an international dispensation. In contrast, East and West 
Pakistan embarked on their joint nationhood in the first flush 
of an enthusiasm which found its focus in their leader, who in 
turn had reduced the popular presentation of the Moslem case 
to a fine art. The future could look after itself. The great 
Moslem minority would be satisfied only with its pound of 
flesh; and that meant the inclusion of East Bengal, despite 
the fact that it enjoyed only a slender Moslem majority 
and the hazards of history had separated it by a thousand miles 
from Karachi. 

The conquest of Bengal by the Moslem, Mohammed 
Bakhtyar Khalji, was finally -effected in 1202. It would be 
entirely misleading to claim that the hand of Islam subse- 
quently rested unnaturally on Dravidian Bengal. It could, 
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however, be asserted that the imposition of Moslem culture and 
religion produced a synthesis in which the way of life of the 
people, subject to the particular circumstances of geography, 
was little disturbed. Bengal absorbed Islam rather than the 
process in reverse. The cohesion of Bengal was always a reality 
in times when other units were but geographical expressions of 
political convenience. Related to the decisions of 1947 this 
meant that 43 million dark-skinned Bengalis of Mongol- 
Dravidian stock, a riverine community concerned with grow- 
ing rice and jute, were to find themselves suddenly sharing 
nationhood with 33 million Punjabis, Sindhis and Pathans of 
Turko-Aryan origin, cultivating wheat and cotton. The un- 
even edge of argument was subsequently to be sharpened by 
Bengali susceptibilities concerning their numerical superiority. 
This, then, is the background against which recent events in 
Bengal must be viewed, although other strong ingredients have 
been stirred into the mixture to complicate the issue. 

We should here note the present constitutional structure. 
On August 15th, 1947, those Moslem League members of the 
Constituent Assembly in Delhi, who had in fact been voted in 
for the purpose of effecting Moslem representation in an un- 
divided India, came over to Karachi under an adaptation of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, where they continued to 
perform both normal Parliamentary functions and sit as a 
Constituent Assembly. The dual purpose has been most firmly 
supported by the Prime Minister, Mr Mohammed Ali. This is 
his comment: 


The task of framing the Constitution was not entrusted to 
the Moslem League as such, but to all members, Moslems and 
non-Moslems, specifically chosen for this purpose. There is no 
Government Party and no Opposition in the Constituent 
Assembly. Every member . . . has the same mandate from 
the electorate, namely to frame the Constitution. 


That is the official view: and so, while Provincial elections 
continue to be recognized and the will of the people may be 
regarded as receiving local expression, at the Centre the 
original representation continues. It would certainly be anoma- 
lous to expect the central structure to conform every time a 
local election registered a change, and the Prime Minister 
quotes the cases of Canada and Australia in support of his 
contention. The position may well be legally unassailable. 
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But it is hardly a happy one, and until Provincial and Central 
elections are in step within the framework of a new Constitu- 
tion, some sense of instability must inevitably persist to repre- 
sent a challenge to the constitutional structure. 

We come now to the fateful East Pakistan elections in March 
this year. The Moslem League, based on its old East Bengal 
membership before partition, had been firmly entrenched. Yet 
of 309 seats in the East Bengal Provincial Assembly the League 
secured 8 and the United Front Party won 212. The remaining 
seats went to Hindus and others on a system of communal 
representation. What were the components of the so-called 
‘United Front’ under Mr Faz! Huq ? By far the largest element 
was Mr H. S. Suhrawardy’s ‘Jinnah Awami League’, which 
for political convenience found allies in Mr Fazl Huq’s Praja 
Party; orthodox Koranic experts; Communists and a number 
of lesser obscure groups. It was united only in its desire to 
eliminate the Moslem League, and it swept into office mainly 
on a number of promises which could never have been ful- 
filled. The League had only itself to blame, having sat back for 
months in apathy and lost all touch with the countryside. 

The main additional ingredients to which reference has been 
made, will now be seen to be the clash of personalities and the 
familiar opportunism of the Communists. Less evident was the 
play and counterplay of influences from neighbouring India. 
Two personalities in particular should be noted, those of Fazl 
Hug and Hassan Shaheed Suhrawardy. 

The octogenarian Faz] Huq has had a career in which his 
political convictions appear always to have been subordinate 
to his desire for power. In 1942, when acting as Chief Minister 
of United Bengal, he incurred the severe censure of the Chief 
Justice for the part he played in the case ‘Emperor v. Sadhu 
Majhi’, in the Bengal High Court.* In the following year Mr 
Jinnah expelled him from the League in terms which left 
nothing to the imagination. 


. . - I say with all due deliberation and with all responsibility 
that he was a curse to the politics of Bengal. He was a curse to 
Mussalmans because he betrayed us; he was a curse to the 
Hindus because he served them as a puppet and their 
creature, 


* A chapter was devoted to this case in the present writer’s A Continent 


Experiments (Skeffington, 1946). 
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The charge is significant in view of Mr Huq’s activities during 
his recent brief term of office. During a visit to Calcutta he 
made statements which left no doubt in the minds both of 
Indians who heard him and the Government in Karachi, that 
his loyalty to Pakistan as a unitary State hung on a very slender 
thread. His situation was not unlike that of Sheikh Abdullah 
in Kashmir. The temptations of a precarious independence 
brought about Abdullah’s downfall. They appear to have been 
too alluring also for Faz] Huq. Subsequent to his removal from 
office he issued a formal denial of any intention to sabotage the 
twin-State conception. Autonomy and not sovereignty, he 
claimed, had been the goal for him and his colleagues. If the 
Centre could have been content to look after currency, foreign 
affairs and defence, East Pakistan under his guidance would 
have remained in loyal partnership with the West. But it was 
too late. He had already twisted and turned on his tracks far 
too many times to be in any way reliable from the point of 
view of the Central Government. 

Mr H. S. Suhrawardy is of a different calibre. With his 
complete command of the English language, his forensic skill 
and dynamic energy, he is a future power for either good or 
evil. From 1936 he was an active member of the Moslem 
League. On the eve of the creation of Pakistan he fought a 
provincial election in which he lost the Premiership to Khwaja 
Nazimuddin. The story goes that Suhrawardy was then anxious 
to join Mr Jinnah and play a part appropriate to his great 
ability. Mr Jinnah however insisted that he should first wait 
until the East Bengal Ministry had settled comfortably into 
position before making a move which might be misinterpreted 
by the new Premier. Suhrawardy seems to have taken offence 
in his temporary eclipse and he remained in Calcutta secure in 
his friendship with Mahatma Gandhi. After Gandhi’s assas- 
sination little tolerance was shown in India to a former Moslem 
League leader. Nor was East Bengal prepared to accept him, so 
he came over to Karachi. But there was now no question of his 
participation in the Administration, and behind the shelter of 
accusations that the League had developed into a self-interested 
monopoly of patronage he formed his own ‘Jinnah Awami 
League’. His claim was that his organization alone remained 
faithful to the principles of the ‘Quaid-i-Azam’. Within the 
last two years under his energetic leadership the Awami League 
has assumed the power and prestige of an All-Pakistan party. 
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It was unfortunate that at the time of crisis he lay hopelessly 
incapacitated on a bed of sickness and quite unable to exercise 
control over his somewhat bewildered followers. His significance 
lies in the fact that his devotion to the indivisibility of East and 
West Pakistan has never been questioned. 

We should here note the nature of the actual crisis. Some 
weeks after Mr Huq’s Ministry took office, serious outbreaks 
took place in three widely separated areas in the province. At 
the Karnaphuli paper mills, the rioters murdered their 
manager who was a Hyderabadi. At the great Adamjee jute 
mill at Narayanganj, generally regarded as the symbol of the 
nation’s progressive industrialization, a sinister element in the 
massacre of some 400 men, women and children was that a 
Minister on the spot appears deliberately to have prevented 
the police from taking action to control the situation. In both 
these cases, and at the Ispahani match factory at Khalna, 
there were just sufficient circumstances of non-Bengali control 
to enable mischief-makers to play on the theme of ‘foreign’ 
exploitation: The details need not concern us. It is sufficient to 
note that in general terms the Huq Ministry had seemingly in 
a few weeks abandoned all attempt at serious government, 
presumably in the hope of being able to present and exploit 
chaos as the result of alleged indifference to their demands at 
the Centre. The extent to which Communist influence has 
effectively infiltrated the United Front should not be judged 
on numbers. The party probably contained only half a dozen 
concealed comrades and they were reinforced in the Provincial 
Assembly by four declared Communists and a handful of 
fellow-travellers in the Ganantri Dal party. Students of Com- 
munist technique know only too well that the real danger point 
is reached when the Communist disguises his identity and takes 
cover in infiltration. It is in this light that the influence of 
Moulana Bashani, President of the East Bengal Awami League, 
should be judged. After attending a ‘Peace Congress’ in East 
Germany he returned dutifully conversant with left-wing 
slogans. On being accused of being a Communist, his reply was 
reported to be ‘How can that be —- I am a Moslem’; which on 
reflection is just the kind of defence which the Communists 
would have wished him to make. The whole character of the 
disturbances is far too reminiscent of the process which shook 
British Guiana. Nor was the proximity of Calcutta likely to 
exercise an effect other than that of a convenient external focus 
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of confidence for the Communists. In the circumstances, the 
action of the Central Government was the only possible move 
to halt the rot which was undermining the whole structure. In 
India meddlesome busy-bodies were watching their oppor- 
tunity. The official reaction in Delhi was strictly correct, and 
newspapers such as the Hindustan Times confined themselves 
to criticism of ‘the iron hand’ of Mohammed Ali and objective 
comment on the artificial nature of the understanding between 
the two segments of Pakistan. But the less scrupulous Bengal 
Press, with some obvious co-operation in East Pakistan, carried 
stories of West Pakistan intrigue: the riots and loss of life had 
been staged by West Pakistan to provide the excuse for inter- 
ference, and East Pakistan’s Hindu minority of nine million were 
to become a scapegoat. The scope for imaginative treatment of 
the situation was wide and mischief makers were quick to 
exploit the occasion. 

On May goth, Mr Mohammed Ali broadcast a full state- 
ment. The Central Government had decided to assume Pro- 
vincial Administration under section 92 A of the Government 
of India Act as adapted by Pakistan, and orders dismissing the 
Provincial Ministry had been promulgated. The East Pakistan 
Governor, Chaudhri Khaliquzaman, would be replaced. His 
relief, Major-General Iskander Mirza, the very able Defence 
Secretary, flew back from England to take control. It should 
be appreciated that while reluctantly taking firm action, 
Mohammed Ali was fully alive to the fundamental reality of 
East Bengal grievances. There had been no question of resist- 
ance to the verdict of the people as manifested in the local 
elections. Indeed the Central Government had been quick to 
pledge their full support of Faz] Huq’s Ministry, the Prime 
Minister going so far as to claim that the co-existence of a 
different dispensation in a Province from that at the 
Centre was a symbol of the acceptance of true democratic 
processes. 

We are a democratic country. Our people have the fullest 
freedom to choose their own Government. The East Bengal 
elections demonstrated beyond doubt that our people do in 
fact enjoy that freedom. It is a welcome tribute to our system 
of government.* 


Thus, when later announcing the suspension of the Huq 


* March goth, 1954. Budget Speech, Karachi. 
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Ministry the Prime Minister was quick to add that the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures would continue in being and that normal 
conditions would be restored immediately the situation per- 
mitted. 

The new Governor, Major-General Iskander Mirza, has 
tackled his task with characteristic energy. Englishmen will 
remember him as a cheerful and successful Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar, which was possibly the most difficult of 
appointments in the North-West Frontier Province. He comes 
of an old and respected Bengal family and is therefore beyond 
the accusation of foreign indifference. He has initiated imme- 
diate and obvious measures, which include the banning of the 
local Communist party and financial aid from the Centre for 
urgent measures covering food purchase and distribution. 
But we are still left with a great question mark encircling 
the future destiny of the Province, and with it an equal 
problem for the State of Pakistan. Indeed no assessment would 
be wholly honest or complete without some attempt to look into 
the years ahead. 

It is legitimate to distinguish precisely between what we wish 
and what we fear. As a loyal and firm believer in the mission of 
the Commonwealth in world affairs, the writer regards any 
development which might challenge its preservation with fear 
and suspicion. A happy family is more likely to prosper than 
an unhappy one, and if one member of the family is in trouble, 
the whole membership is in some degree affected. In inter- 
national affairs the new Pakistan has entered the arena with a 
fresh vitality which could not have been predicted two years 
ago. Through clear and fearless leadership she could, if she so 
wished, introduce a healthy sense of reality into the drifting 
policies of South East Asia. Such were the indications at the 
recent Colombo Conference of five Asian Powers. All these 
developments may be jeopardized if Pakistan has continually 
to be on her guard for the protection of her very foundations. 
With this in mind it is perhaps better to face the facts now and 
recognize the dangers, rather than wait for truth to reveal 
itself in more devious and similar ways at alater date. The 
truth is that Jinnah’s conception of East and West Pakistani 
partnership has received its first real challenge. Already one 
original principle, the supremacy of the Urdu language, has 
had to be abandoned. The challenge may have been mani- 
fested through false and opportunist polemics. But behind the 
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facade are more fundamental conditions. Mr Mohammed Ali 
and his colleagues are aware of this. It is a curious situation. 
To an outside observer it is as if good men — indeed the best 
men available — had inherited a situation hardly deserving of 
their ability. The memory of the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
is still fresh and is there to help them. Nor are the mutual 
economic advantages of unity likely to be easily surrendered. 
But if unity is to be preserved a bold policy of self-determina- 
tion in East Pakistan will have to be recognized, once law and 
order and stable government are established. Accusations that 
the poor East is drained to support the rich West must be 
falsified. In particular one questions the future of the Moslem 
League as a party. The League came into existence to serve a 
certain purpose on an undivided Indian sub-continent. Has 
not that purpose been fulfilled? Would it not be wiser to 
consider dissolution, thereby giving dissident elements freedom 
to follow their own policies? Is not the attempt to preserve 
mere size, in fact, a source of weakness in the defence of League 
principles? Conversely, would not the present leadership feel 
more secure in the certainty of unqualified support from a 
reduced electorate certain of its loyalties? There need be no 
abandonment of principle or policy. But dissolution and a 
fresh start under another label would present the opportunity 
for a more healthy atmosphere for the operation of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

Would the present leaders be returned to power in All- 
Pakistan elections in the above circumstances? It is difficult to 
believe that the country would dispense with a Prime Minister 
who has ably and fearlessly faced up to great problems. Nor do 
we accept the prospect of losing the services of a Foreign Minis- 
ter ripe in experience of international negotiation, or a Finance 
Minister of international reputation. But if by some queer 
turn of fate lesser men were to come to power we could with 
confidence expect the present team not to accept surrender. 

Within the Commonwealth, governments come and go, and 
we in Great Britain have often to work with partners not of our 
own preference. But the structure survives in flexibility. Let 
flexibility then govern the survival of the components which 
complete the whole. 















THE CASE OF DR OPPENHEIMER 


Philip Rieff 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts 


Part Two 


It has been shown * that the Oppenheimer affair involved far 
more than uncertainty about the political and personal 
attitude of a leading scientist; that in fact the whole complex 
of American military strategy in the atomic age was involved. 
The first full-length journalistic account of the scientists’ 
efforts and the position of the military was given in an 
article in Fortune magazine, May 1953, headlined ‘The 
Hidden Struggle for the H-bomb: the Story of Dr 
Oppenheimer’s Persistent Campaign to Reverse U.S. Military 
Strategy’. The writer fairly reports the history of the struggle, 
despite his clear animus against Oppenheimer and the scien- 
tists for their meddling in military affairs. The last sentence 
formulates concisely, from the military point of view, the 
present tension between science and politics in America: 
‘There is a serious question of the propriety of scientists trying 
to settle grave national issues alone, inasmuch as they bear 
no responsibility for the successful execution of war plans.’ 
Dr Oppenheimer’s own position was best summed up in 
his famous article in the quarterly Foreign Affairs of July 1953, 
a rewriting of a speech he delivered before the Council on 
Foreign Relations, which in turn grew out of his State Depart- 
ment disarmament report. Here he reviewed his chailenge 
to the foundation of American strategy: the ‘rather rigid 
commitment to use (atomic weapons) in ‘a very massive 
unremitting strategic assault on the enemy’. The Air Force 
strategy depended on maintaining a larger stock of weapons 
than the Russians. But ‘the very least we can conclude is 
that our twenty-thousandth bomb . . . will not in any deep 
strategic sense affect their two thousandth’, The futility of 





* See The Twentieth Century, August, 1954. 
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stockpiling and retaliation as the basis of American strategy 
was accented by the ‘relatively little done to secure our 
defence against the atom’. There was also the unsolved 
question of how we would defend our Allies, and behind this 
the agonizing logic of the present strategy which would make 
it necessary for the United States to atomize the cities of 
Western Europe if they came under Soviet control early in 
the next world war. As a final — technical — point against the 
stockpiling-retaliatory strategy, Dr Oppenheimer foresaw a 
‘time when . . . the art of delivery and the art of defence will 
have a much higher military relevance than supremacy in the 
atomic munitions field itself’. This restated the conclusions of 
the Summer Study group. 

But perhaps the major point Dr Oppenheimer had to make 
was not technical but political. At the end of his article he sug- 
gested a reform in official behaviour, in order to make ‘available 
to ourselves, in this tough time, the inherent resources of a 
country like ours and a government like ours.’ Especially, in 
view of the alarming tendency of the Air Defence command to 
concentrate on the protection of the nation’s striking arm rather 
than on the protection of the country itself, Oppenheimer was 
worried about what he called the ‘political vitality’ of America. 
Of one source of political vitality — ‘the interplay, the conflict 
of opinion and debate, in many diverse and complex agencies, 
legislative and executive, which contribute to the making of 
policy’ — he had seen a great deal. But the other resource — a 
‘public opinion which is based on confidence that it knows the 
truth’ — was ‘not available to-day’. Public opinion was the great 
factor which the Government had by-passed. In the field of 
atomic strategy ‘public opinion cannot exist’. Secrecy veiled the 
‘important conditions’. For the survival of democracy, for the 
preservation of its will to fight in the unparalleled tests to come, 
Dr Oppenheimer recommended ‘candour’ as the first reform to 
which the new Republican Administration should attend. 
Against this, the military insisted that only the Russians could 
possibly benefit from candour, that the American people 
could not understand the technicalities, and that to frighten 
them was dangerous from the perspective of morale. 

Certainly one Foreign Affairs article by Oppenheimer, and 
the rebuttal of Oppenheimer’s position in Fortune, was not 
enough to bring the struggle into the arena of public debate. 
And even in the open, the military and governmental élites 
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would have held a profound advantage. Air Force strategy 
was deeply rooted in the American ethos. The ‘fortress’ or 
‘Maginot Line’ strategy could never have evoked the same 
appeal; it was a complicated argument, led by a ‘complicated’ 
man. In the press, only the Alsop brothers (in the New York 
Herald Tribune) carried the Oppenheimer position to their 
readers, and even their perceptive and sometimes hair-raising 
frankness failed to develop any public pressure on the scientists. 
The issues seemed too strategic, not moralistic enough to 
attract a sufficient number of do-gooders. The aloofness of the 
scientist from even the educated and liberal portions of the 
public is evident in America, for this public tends to moralize 
a great deal about the ‘ethical failure’ of science, as well as 
about all other ethical failures. The humanist intellectual in 
the United States has been retreating at a remarkable pace 
from his earlier interest in politics and science. This increasing 
isolation of the scientific élite is an important factor in the 
crisis of culture that has overtaken liberal democratic so- 
ciety in America. The main fact of political life in America to- 
day is that Dr Oppenheimer could never operate in the open 
with any expectation of significant public support. Not only is 
there no party that might conceivably have supported him, but 
no constellation of public opinion could form near him. The 
autonomous cosmopolitan community of science is necessarily 
alienated from the American public and gains no advantage in 
taking an argument before it. The distance between the scientist 
with a liberal ethic and even the educated public is perhaps 
greater now than in the Protestant era of American culture, 
when ‘science’ was more popular and the educated classes could 
more easily confront it. No significant segment of American 
public opinion now exists to appraise or even interest itself in 
‘technical’ problems. The ignorance of the public no longer 
keeps it away from politics, but it does keep it away from 
science. In a technologically mysterious culture even the 
educated take the magic of their electric toasters and their 
atomic strategy for granted; they are more helpless before it 
than the primitive before the unorganized powers of nature, for 
modern man has no magic to exert. The magic is left to the 
scientist, and therefore in a technologically recondite age more 
and more issues become magical and are considered outside the 
orbit of public competence. This is a problem of democratic life 
which no argument for candour can easily turn. 
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Ill 


Itwas cruelly appropriate that a battlefought so secretlyshould 
end not with private dismissal but with public humiliation. For 
the basis of attack was not the one still unknown to the Ameri- 
can public, but the one familiar now through the last six years 
of public investigation by Congressional committees. Dr Oppen- 
heimer was accused not for the policy to which he had bent his 
science, but for his past and his associations which remain un- 
mendable — all family ‘relations’ being in the official definition 
‘associations’. 

Dr Oppenheimer’s past was well known to the Government: 
a number of friends, a dead sweetheart, his wife’s first husband, 
his wife, his brother, his brother’s wife — all at one time or 
another Communists. Nevertheless in 1942 he was asked to or- 
ganize atomic bomb research. The same past could be again in 
question, not because new evidence had been offered, but be- 
cause a conspiratorial tedium had settled even more heavily 
upon American institutional and élite life than upon the public. 
The Administration could not decline to compete with Senator 
McCarthy in the art of demonstrating its fixation on the past. 
Such fixations — like the revived spy charges made against 
Harry Dexter White, who died in 1948 — provide the nation with 
relief from the frustrations of the present. Dr Oppenheimer’s 
former military superior, General Groves, pin-pointed the para- 
noid tendencies of the security drive — ironically, as I think — 
when he replied to a question about Dr Oppenheimer’s trust- 
worthiness: ‘I don’t know. How can you always tell if your own 
husband or wife is trustworthy ?” 

Dr Oppenheimer’s past has permitted the Government to 
display all sorts of cleverness in catching him out, not only in the 
final cross-examinations but in the earlier investigations. He was 
exposed not so much in the few obvious lies he told to protect 
friends, but in the more subtle possibilities of treason. A dialectic 
the more resembling that of the Communists in the very fervour 
of opposing them has seeped into the American official mind. 
In the 1951 report of the California State Senate Fact-Finding 
Commission used by the A E C to prepare its original charges 
against Dr Oppenheimer, this dialectic is marvellously strung 
together out of gossamer inference. Since it was discovered 
that he was classified in secret Communist Party communi- 
cations as unsympathetic to Communism, the California 
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report suggested that the Party was really counting on Dr 
Oppenheimer and that his known antipathy to them 
might well be a ‘deliberate ruse’. Starting from this plausibility, 
American security forces found the facts ‘quite plain that 
[Russian agents] were unanimous in picking Dr J. Robert 
Oppenheimer as the most suitable man to contact.’ They judged 
him as a ‘potential traitor’. 

The case broke on March 4th this year, when Oppenheimer 
released to the Press his reply to a letter of charges from Major- 
General Nichols, general manager of the A E C. It was then 
made known that since the previous summer, on the personal 
order of the President, a ‘blank wall’ had been placed between 
Dr Oppenheimer and all ‘restricted data’. For almost a year 
he had been barred from Government work and consulta- 
tions. The letter listed an unsorted number of charges, 
most of them held over from the previous investigations 
of Dr Oppenheimer in 1946 and 1948. The only new accusa- 
tion, that of opposing the hydrogen bomb, seemed the most 
ominous, 

But this was not the charge singled out as decisive in Dr 
Oppenheimer’s reply. He did not choose to defend his policies 
but his past and person — the old charges on which he had 
already been cleared. His letter to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (March 4th) avoided the homiletics on ‘the god that 
failed’ we have come to expect in such cases, for he was never 
a believer but only a friend and relative of believers. Never- 
theless, if he did not indulge in any theoretic recantations, Dr 
Oppenheimer did in another sense exceed the limits of defen- 
siveness. His response to the rehash of his past in the changed 
climate of America was if anything too appropriate to the 
pattern of attack. Dr Oppenheimer did not discuss the objective 
political argument which was responsible for his present 
humiliation. The effect of his language was to transform 
his case into a case history, as if a clinical understanding was 
the best one he could reach with his accusers (and the public). 
Read against the nasty brief-like letter from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr Oppenheimer’s reply was too long and too 
intimate for a political accounting. Such a letter is in itself an act 
of penance, for the total man can never be innocent. In modern 
politics it is not resistance but the fullness of revelation that is 
the standard act of guilt. A chilling sense of confession could 
easily be read into the letter. 
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Dr Oppenheimer exercised the intellectual’s right of intro- 
spection in coming up against power. But the self-portrait he 
drew was uncomfortably general, a portrait not of an individual 
but of a stock academic American. When not suspect, the 
professor in America is invariably located a little outside the 
main realities. Piano-players in the brothels of Storyville (New 
Orleans), where jazz was born, were for their fine art and 
eunuchal functions honoured with the title ‘Professor’, a 
considered opinion of the few relatively sexless males at the 
gate to the plenitude of sexuality. The mass media are full of 
mad professors. (There is a new radio series about a ‘Prof. 
McNulty’ who, although he acts and talks in a perfectly 
reasonable way, is billed as ‘whacky’ or ‘off beat’ and therefore 
served buffoon laughter like that worked up for Red Skelton 
or other idiot-style comics.) The academies are full of men 
who, despite the ruthlessness of university politics, are convinced 
that they could not survive in the ‘real’ world outside. Too 
many of them accept the popular definition of reality as 
practically anywhere outside the academy, and Dr Oppen- 
heimer could not be expected to escape the air he breathes. It 
is inevitable that his self-criticism should appeal to our sense 
of comedy. His letter reports how friends ‘chided’ him with 
being too much of a ‘highbrow’, and how his fault was the 
fault of the world in which he moved, for his friends were 
‘mostly faculty people. . . and artists.’ Thus he studied and read 
Sanskrit; ‘Led Abnormal Life’, ran some newspaper headlines 
when the case first broke. Forwarded to clarify ‘the context 
of my life and my work’ by the self-examination of ‘character’ 
as well as ‘associations and loyalty’, Dr Oppenheimer’s letter 
even hinted at some sort of hereditary highbrowism. Although 
his father was a successful businessman, his mother ‘before her 
marriage was an artist and teacher of art.’ One is left to wonder 
what his mother’s pre-marital talents have to do with the case, 
unless it is part of the case-history. 

There is also a more specialized cliché evoked by Dr Oppen- 
heimer’s defence. Although he identified himself as an intel- 
lectual (poetry and protest), in another sense he removed 
himself from membership of the cultured classes in general. 
It is not simply the joke about the absent-minded professor to 
which his letter appealed, but specifically the popular image 
of theoretical physicists confused by a short-circuit in the 
basement, of mathematicians helpless before this week’s 
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grocery bill. Dr Oppenheimer stood finally as the practitioner 
of what used to be an unpolitical science. He reports that he 


read very widely, but mostly classics, novels, plays, and 
poetry; and . . . something of other parts of science. I was not 
interested in and did not read about economics or politics. I 
was almost wholly divorced from the contemporary scene in 
this country. I never read a newspaper or a current magazine 
like Time or Harper’s; I had no radio, no telephone; I learned 
of the stock market crash in the fall of 1929 only long after the 
event; the first time I ever voted was in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1936. 


The familiar plea of innocence by dissociation marred Dr 
Oppenheimer’s defence. The highbrow - especially the physical 
scientist - breathing only the rare realities available at his 
heights, develops a special brand of political innocence. It is 
from the abstractedness of his perspective that Dr Oppenheimer 
denominated his past. Such an account seems to request that 
the physical scientist, dealing in nature not history, should be 
treated with a special clemency. Nolo episcopari. But this logic 
makes life a little harder for those less specialized intellectuals 
who always did read papers and political magazines (perhaps 
other than Time and Harper’s), installed telephones, knew all 
about the stock market crash, and yet also — as Dr Oppenheimer 
did — sympathized with the Popular Front against the rise of 
Fascism in Spain and elsewhere. 

To understand why Dr Oppenheimer’s defence was so 
accommodating to the means of attack chosen by his political 
enemies, one must understand the deep and broad acceptance 
of psychology in America. The popular myth of the treason of 
the intellectuals is now widely reinforced by the myth of the 
special neuroticism of the ‘scientist,’ as well as the artist. (Cf. 
the British film Seven Days to Noon.) Dr Oppenheimer is thus at 
once condemned and condoned as too ‘complex’ a personality. 
After all these years of great responsibility, he has been washed 
out of Government service, like a young officer candidate in 
training school, for showing unstable tendencies. This test of 
character, as distinct from ‘association’, in American politics 
indicates to some extent how the idea Of the neurotic has 
been fused, in the official -as well as in the popular mind, 
with the idea of the treasonably inclined. Sickness and health 
are fast becoming political categories, as once they were 
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religious categories. ‘Security’ is after all a significantly 
psychological term, and by the awful weight of psychological 
accusation one’s opposition can be crushed even more 
thoroughly in public encounters than in private. 

The viciousness of the psychological accusation does not 
of course discount the real problem which is today compro- 
mised and manipulated by the language of ‘security’. The 
tightening anxieties expressed in the Oppenheimer opinions 
have to be understood against the background of shock 
among many of the nation’s leaders at the size and depth of 
Communist infiltration. In response to the incomprehensible 
challenge of ideological betrayal, the honourable and old- 
fashioned men at the head of American affairs have reacted 
with renewed and calculated suspicion of those within the 
nation who appear so different in their habits of thought and 
in the range of their loyalties. Fear of the scientist, as of the 
politically cultured, becomes more understandable as a 
reaction to the strange new political culture in which old-line 
American political and military leaders find they must operate. 
Since it has been discovered that there are strange creatures 
without and within who have no price, make no deals, 
and talk a language of morals and tactics foreign to the 
popular culture which the leadership shares, Red-hunting easily 
incorporates highbrow-hunting. The attack upon radicals as 
intellectuals, and upon intellectuals as radicals, is a standard 
item of popular resentment since the Dreyfus case; and anti- 
intellectualism appears especially ominous when it is com- 
pounded with psychological investigation. Nevertheless, no 
criticism of the rhetoric of: the attack, either in its simple- 
minded or vicious forms, argues away the closeness of belief 
and action, nor the traumatic betrayals already known. 

These considerations have not yet, I think, been taken 
seriously enough by liberals. Despite Dr Oppenheimer’s 
somewhat over-cooperative admissions of political ignorance 
and the allusions to neurotic braininess, there was some 
optimism about the outcome of the case. Since Dr Oppen- 
heimer’s past associations had always been known to the 
Government, many did not expect to see condoned, even in 
the present climate of ‘hysteria’, such ‘a breach of faith on the 
part of the Government’ (the words of the May editorial in 
The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists) that calls upon a man ‘to 
assume such heavy responsibilities in full knowledge of his 
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life history and then, after he has demonstrably done his 
best and given the most valuable services to the nation . . . 
uses facts which were substantially known all the time to cast 
aspersions on his integrity’. Some defenders of Dr Oppenheimer 
privately considered it a pity that his case was tried long 
after that of Alger Hiss. If only Oppenheimer, and not Hiss, 
had represented them when their generation was put on trial, 
liberals might feel less guilty today. Yet the Oppenheimer case 
portends something more sinister than that of Hiss. If Hiss was 
condemned for his acts and admired for his strong character 
(set off against the neurotic Chambers who had accused him), 
Oppenheimer is condemned for his character and praised for 
his actions. The latter may stand in history as a form of con- 
demnation far more dangerous to liberal society than any 
straightforward condemnation for acts of treason. 

The decision of the Gray Committee was issued on June 1st. 
Its members had met for eight weeks and heard 500,000 words 
(992 pages in fine print) of testimony; of the forty witnesses 
who testified, the majority (in¢luding Gordon Dean, former 
chairman of the AEC in 1950-53, James B. Conant, and 
Vannevar Bush, director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development during World War II) were favourable to 
Oppenheimer. The decision is, in the light of the later 
appellate decision of the A E C, a heavily qualified one. Mr 
Gray noted that if they had been able to use commonsense 
rather than the harsh requirements of ‘security’, the decision 
might have been different. Dr Oppenheimer’s ‘loyalty’ was 
reaffirmed, but in the light of his associations and his opposition 
to the hydrogen bomb, he was judged a ‘security risk’ and 
denied renewal of access to ‘classified material’. The decision 
of the A E C board made public four weeks later, on June 2gth, 
presented a more formidable majority (4-1 instead of 2-1) 
against Dr Oppenheimer and a more severe and consistent 
verdict, solely on the basis of his character and associations. 
In a separate concurring opinion, one member of the commis- 
sion, Mr Thomas E. Murray,* found Dr Oppenheimer 
‘disloyal’, for failing to show ‘exact fidelity’ and ‘obedience’ 


* The majority voters on the A E C, aside from Admiral Strauss and Mr 
Murray, were Eugene M. Zuckert, a former assistant secretary of the Air 
Force and Joseph Campbell, former vice-president and treasurer of Co- 
lumbia University. Strauss and Campbell are Republicans, Murray and 
Zuckert are Democrats. 
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to the Government’s security regulations. As the editorial in 
one major newspaper ran, Dr Oppenheimer 


can clear himself. To do so he will have to forsake suspect 
companions. He will have to work independently in his chosen 
field. He must prove that he can learn under this painful 
pressure, that he can be discreet in his friendships. 


Thus while Dr Oppenheimer is not asked to. change his mind, 
he is encouraged to change his heart. Perhaps this is a more in- 
sidious demand than any the State could make upon his mind. 
It is a demand higher than any but fictional totalitarianisms 
have yet made. There is already a touch of this in the original 
verdict, in the place where the Gray Report congratulates itself 
on its human tenderness and psychological delicacy. ‘We be- 
lieve’, wrote Mr Gray and Mr Thomas J. Morgan, representing 
the majority, ‘that it has been demonstrated that the Govern- 
ment can search... . the soul of an individual whose relationship 
to his Government is in question.’ Not his scientific decisions but 
his lack of the proper spirit made of Dr Oppenheimer a political 
danger. For these reasons he has been denied further access to 
secret information and his role as advisor to the Government 
terminated. Although there is no question of his having 
committed any act prejudicial to national interest, Dr Oppen- 
heimer did not have properly fervent emotions about his 
Communist relatives and friends. 

The case for special restrictions on the life and habits of cer- 
tain classes of the skilled and informed within a garrison state 
was brilliantly developed in the concurring opinion of A E C 
Commissioner Murray. “The American citizen in private life, 
the man who is not engaged in Governmental service, is not 
bound by the requirements of the security system.’ Only certain 
persons are subject to this ‘special system of law’. A man in Dr 
Oppenheimer’s position should ‘relinquish the right to the com- 
plete freedom of association that would be his in other circum- 
stances.’ It is not a matter of action or even omission contrary to 
the national interest. ‘What is incompatible with obedience to 
the laws of security is the associations themselves, however inno- 
cent in fact.’ Thus the friend-enemy relationship (chiefly the 
dinner meeting with M. Chevalier) is the key to the Oppen- 
heimer decision. Dr Oppenheimer cannot have for a friend 
anyone who can, by any stretch of the imagination, be con- 
sidered an enemy of the State. No relation is unpolitical, no 
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level of dining politeness can continue between the Oppen- 
heimers and the Chevaliers, even if all they did together was to go 
and see M. André Malraux. As a Government scientist, Oppen- 
heimer must live under special restrictions and must observe the 
friend-enemy relationship in his personal life. In his case the 
tragic impossibility of this demand on his person is obvious: he 
would have to deny his brother (whose career in physics is 
ruined and who now ranches in the West) and divorce his wife, 
unless she is specially cleared. 


Iv 


Among the scientists there has been a great public outcry: 


against the Oppenheimer decision. From the beginning they 
have cried ‘Shame’ and ‘Ingratitude’ at the excommunication 
of so great a figure among them. In both hearings the dissenting 
opinion came from a representative of science on each board, 
the chemist, Dr Evans, on the three-man Gray Commission and 
the physicist, Dr Smyth, on the five-man Atomic Energy Com- 
mission sitting as an appellate board. Yet within the scientific 
élite there is much the same fear, mutual suspicion, whispering, 
shamming and discarding of powerful leaders, once they are 
beaten, as besets other élite formations in modern politics. Al- 
though the scientists know each other intimately and have great 
corporate feeling, in the present atmosphere of American life 
they are rent by a variety of schisms and hatreds caused by their 
new relation to political power. 

Particularly among the younger scientists there are many 
who find it agreeable to combine their technical functions with 
a technical morality, and for whom the Oppenheimer policy- 
wars were simply intrusions on their established honorific rela- 
tion to the political order. Actually the Oppenheimer case 
marked an end to the unique and necessary theoretical work re- 
lated to atomic weapons. Dr Oppenheimer’s services were no 
longer indispensable, and the fulsome thanks he got with his 
kicks only made the cries of ‘Ingratitude’ the more bitter. 
Another element in the scientific élite, the engineers, who are 
more tractable than the theoreticians, increases in value as the 
arms race nears a saturation level in point of destructive ca- 
pacity. Reacting to this trend, some theorists, unwilling to sub- 
mit to the aims of policy, have advocated retreat from Govern- 
ment service; Dr Oppenheimer himself will find it difficult to 
quiet the fears of his colleagues. If, between the established 
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Soviet reality and the developing American reaction to it, there 
appears to many scientists a shrinking difference, retreat from 
direct or indirect Government employment takes on prudent as 
well as moral aspects. This position has been advanced for some 
time now by the celebrated founder of cybernetics, Prof. Nor- 
bert Wiener. Immediately after Dr Oppenheimer was put on 
his long trial, Dr Wiener wrote an editorial for The Nation asking 
the rhetorical question whether those who play with fire ought 
not to expect to get their fingers burnt. No doubt it was as a 
man of high moral as well as intellectual qualities that Dr 
Oppenheimer could not submit to policy as a technician does. 
And with his figure the urgent alternatives of doom or grace 
were bound up in a way sensible to Americans otherwise even 
more indifferent to ultimate urgencies. Dr Oppenheimer spoke 
for ‘science’; as the American inheritor of the mantle of Ein- 
stein no one else could have played this role and hoped some- 
how to reach public opinion. The prophetic thunder, so far as 
in America it sounds at all, sounds from the scientist agonizing 
over his entrapment in a final politics. The design on the cover 
of the monthly Bulletin of Atomic Scientists (Dr Oppenheimer is 
the chairman of its board of directors) is a clock whose hands 
point some minutes to midnight. It is the scientist who has con- 
sistently prophesied, in however small and censored a voice, the 
real probabilities of Judgment Day. To have such a prevision 
is not calculated to make a scientist with keen moral sensibilities 
comfortable in his connection with any régime. Modern régimes 
in particular do not take suggestions of the Apocalypse seriously 
and, with perfect political rationality, seek to translate them 
into logistical terms or terror propaganda. 

In the liberal vision, science carried along with it belief in 
progress (through science) towards the apotheosis of humanity. 
It was, no doubt, this liberal vision that brought Dr Oppen- 
heimer into some sympathy with the Communist movement, as 
he understood it, in the thirties. The scientist’s confidence in his 
capacity to transform nature fitted in perfectly with the Marxist 
confidence in a new political capacity to transform society. So- 
phisticated scientists could thus become naive Marxists, for 
there was no transfer of training from their scientific to their po- 
litical skills. But nowadays, for reasons inherent in the logic of 
science as well as in the logic of politics, the scientist is troubled 
by a decline of optimism concerning the consequences of scien- 
tific knowledge. A loss of that confidence which is an inseparable 
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part of the priest-scientist role has made it far more difficult 
for the contemporary scientist to assume a position in relation to 
politics more positive than alarm. Science appeared not to re- 
make the world, but to be remade by it. Men like Dr Oppen- 
heimer did indeed hold the keys to the arms race — thereby be- 
coming figures of immense political relevance. But when they 
tried to enlarge their function and influence policy, with only 
fragments of the old progressivist scientific faith upon which to 
fall back, they were left peculiarly vulnerable to attack and in- 
ternally divided. Plainly, Dr Oppenheimer has none of the self- 
confidence of the Communist. No doubt qualities of personal 
impatience did offend a number of the highly intelligent 
administrators with whom he dealt, but the scientists’ criti- 
cism of American strategy was never offered by Oppenheimer 
with any theoretic arrogance that he held the secret of victory 
and peace. It was advanced hesitantly and with careful 
qualification, as befits the condition of the modern liberal 
who has shed any residual Marxist certainties. The immediate 
post-war calls of the American atomic scientists for world 
government were nostalgic evocations of an earlier optimism, 
now held in trust by dwindling numbers of do-gooders. As the 
realities of living in a world that includes Russia impressed 
themselves on the scientists, such grand solutions to the world’s 
ills were rapidly dropped. 

Nevertheless, despite a loss of surety, the faith of the scientist 
remains liberal. The liberal conception of intellectual and po- 
litical life depends on assuming the virtue of an ‘antagonism of 
influences’* in which no defeat is total; decisions should emerge 
out of a never-ending discussion in which, soon or late, all 
would have their say. It was the duty of participants in such an 
ongoing discussion to revive those positions which they noticed 
had been neglected for any considerable time, so that all the 
truths could be available in the public market-place. Not Dr 
Oppenheimer’s certainty that he had a correct answer, but his 
liberal impulse to have an alternative so as to clarify the issues 
in public (for the public and by the public) motivated the pre- 
liminary argument for ‘candour’, beyond which he never got. 
The surprise and disappointment among the scientists at the 
rough treatment of Dr Oppenheimer reflects their illusion that 


* The summary notion of society as a ‘balance of countervailing forces’ 
by Prof. Galbraith, of Harvard University, is a recent and no doubt uncon- 
scious rendering of Mill’s phrase. 
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they still live in a liberal society. The intellectual élite never 
dreamed that it would be so defeated and humiliated publicly. 
The gratuitous raising of ten-year-old issues in the Oppenheimer 
case confirms their sense of shock that the rules of fair play by 
which controversy in a liberal society is governed have been 
scrapped. But the shock is too great to be accepted and there is 
great emphasis laid on the fairness of the entire procedure. 

So far as this liberal conception of politics and culture emer- 
gent from an antagonism of influences persists, it has led to a 
newly trivial social role for the intellectual, who becomes the 
perpetual minority member moralizing for lost causes. In 
scholarship especially the tendency is well established: whole 
fields are preoccupied with marginal or safely empirical prob- 
lems that cannot be taken seriously, nor leave any serious im- 
pression even on the academic world. The present revival of 
interest in religious heresy, precisely in a period of massive con- 
formity, is not a symptom of intellectualized revolt but simply 
an intellectual safety valve, for history has fossilized heresy and 
orthodoxy together. It is therefore safe to make great play with 
protecting ‘heresy’, for it has no political relevance. Dare the 
‘heresy’ become political, the game turns vicious. Still liberal in 
their civic pride, the scientific élite did not foresee that they 
would be defeated in such a way that they would no longer be 
able to argue their case — indeed, in such a way that their case 
would never be presented. 

It is tragic that the American scientists did not have a passion 
more positive than horror from which to elaborate their oppo- 
sition to the drift, not only of military policy, but of American 
politics in general. When the warfare was chiefly between 
science and theology a more positive emotion was easier to de- 
velop. Theology took special pains to keep science from de- 
veloping along its own logic, and science resisted this in the 
name of freedom and progress. Now that warfare is ended. A 
subtler enemy faces science: for the State is without any dogma 
it cannot abandon overnight to catch the shifts of power. The 
freedom and progress of science are not necessarily interfered 
with by the state. On the contrary, the State is zealous for the 
most advanced scientific knowledge and for its practical appli- 
cation. The scientist is free to work, urged to work, recruited, 
honoured. But the opinions of the scientist may interfere with the 
prosecution of policy. The scientist and his élite may go into op- 
position to the other élites. Neither science nor the scientist, 
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when they serve the State, can be expected to stop short of exact 
obedience without inviting investigation and reprisal. What 
was heresy when science was under theology becomes disloyalty 
when it is under politics. Scientists have never held power any- 
where; they have never been able to command. But as a reward 
for their skill and conscientiousness they thought to reserve the 
right to advise, persuade, withdraw, suffer defeat, and stay on. 
The Oppenheimer case signifies that these rights are apparently 
no longer theirs. Scientific opinion cannot claim that immunity 
from political discipline won for it by 19th century liberalism. 
The social ambition of science was based on quite another 
image of the technological society, with the scientists as masters, 
not as the magicians of new masters. In a scientific age, scientists 
were to have duties like those of priests in the old society - 
duties superior to those of the warriors. By the twentieth century 
it was expected that in the scientist the Greek prophecy of society 
governed by philosopher-kings would at last be fulfilled. But 
something went astray, even while the expectation was at its 
highest in the mid-nineteenth century. With the Oppenheimer 
case the present relation between science and politics in 
America is painfully revealed. Great social consequences are 
bound to follow from this revelation. Such an interference with 
the'scientific élite, thwarting their free associations with undesir- 
able social and political types, can destroy the social conditions 
for its emergence and persistence. And the cost to American 
power and culture of the quick rise and hard fall of the scientific 
élite has yet to be counted. 
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EDUCATION AFTER BUTLER 
J. E. Morpurgo 


1944, and there was born at Westmingfer a child whose lusty 
and hopeful yells were heard even above the battering of the 
guns in North West Europe and Italy, and the chattering of 
allied statesmen in conference. Two saints stood vigil at his 
birth, Saint Rab and Saint Mob; the first, who knew what was 
due to a Westminster brat, called the child respectfully 7 and 8 
Geo. Ch. 31; the second, ever given to diminutives, drooled 
over him, called him sometimes just the ’44 Act and sometimes, 
out of affection for his fellow-watcher, Butler’s Act. 

This child, like the increasing one-sidedness of the noises in 
Europe, like the gathering volume of the statesmen’s chatter, 
was the symbol of an end and of a beginning. The horror was 
ending, the idyll of peace fast on the way, and Butler’s Act was 
to make Britain a piace fit for the sons and daughters of return- 
ing heroes to live in. 

Unfortunately the returning heroes had too many sons and 
too many daughters. Saint Rab grew horns, took over the task 
of paying the bills for guns and chatter already expended, for 
guns and chatter still to come, and found the money by picking 
Saint Mob’s pockets. Saint Mob, his pockets almost emptied, 
lost interest in the child for whom he had once dreamed such 
rich pipe-dreams, and went back to his football coupons and to 
dreams which had at least a gambler’s hope of coming true. 

In August 1954 that child of auspicious birth was ten years old. 
The golden hopes of his christening robes have been pawned 
long ago. He has taken to petty larceny in the back-street 
where he lives, and has even been known to steal and fritter 
away profits carefully gathered by his elders, the Hadow 
Report and the Fisher Act, There was almost no one to 
celebrate his birthday: only a miserable few who believe that 
a puny and delinquent child is better than no child at all, that 
a progressive-seeming Act on the Statute Book, even if un- 
implemented, is better than no Act at all. 


Since 1944 there have been considerable achievements in 
8* 
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the educational field, but, just as it is true to say that most of 
the problems which educators have had to face would have 
occurred even if there had been no Butler Act, so it is true that 
the achievements of the last ten years have had little connection 
with the mathematician’s dream of the perfectly proportioned 
educational system which that Act was supposed to turn to 
waking truth. Almost 35,000 teachers were trained under the 
Emergency Training Scheme; at a time of miserable shortages 
in money, materials and men, the country. put through the 
greatest school building programme of the century; the 
primary school curriculum has been revised and to a consider- 
able extent revived; the universities have been opened to 
almost all of those who might benefit from their influence 
without too much strain upon the resources of parents. Yet in 
the whole range of British social legislation it is difficult to 
think of any law which, with the best of intentions, has run so 
fast and so far in reverse as the 1944 Act. From the Act itself 
there has come only one real practical advantage: the com- 
pulsory school age has received an extra year, the year from 
fourteen to fifteen. 

Against this solitary advance stand all the promises made 
and broken, all the hopes drafted but unfulfilled. The country 
was offered further additions to the school age at both ends, 
in the form of nursery schools for the under-fives, and, for the 
over-fifteens, the glib hope that 

as soon as the Minister is satisfied that it has become practi- 

cable to raise to sixteen the upper limit of the compulsory 

school age, he shall lay before Parliament the draft of an 

Order in Council directing that the foregoing provisions . . . 

shall have effect as if for reference therein to the age of fifteen 

years there were substituted references to the age of sixteen 

years. 
Nursery schools have vanished into Cloud Cuckoo Land and 
the bright optimism of an extension to sixteen is to-day so far 
from an Order in Council that it is no longer mentioned even 
on political platforms. Instead of these extensions the country 
is now threatened with the loss of what has been the first 
statutory year from its children’s schooling, the valuable year 
from five to six. 

Under the Act the country was promised County Colleges, 
an innovation which nobody quite understood, even though 
they were somewhat pompously defined as 
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centres approved by the Minister for providing for young 
persons who are not in full-time attendance at any school or 
other educational institution, such further education, includ- 
ing physical, practical and vocational training, as would 
enable them to develop their various aptitudes and capacities 
and would prepare them for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

The vagueness, the pomposity of the definition has not been 

clarified with the years, for County Colleges have remained a 

paper invention almost without brick exemplar. 

Under the Act the nation was promised a rapprochement 
between its two systems of secondary education; the very 
terms of the Act and the doctrines behind its drafting have 
widened the gap between State-provided schools and inde- 
pendent schools. 

Both of the major parties applauded the 1944 Act. Parlia- 
ment can hardly be held responsible for its failure, unless it be 
regarded as a duty of political parties to practise both fore- 
sight and hindsight, unless it is considered as among the 
responsibilities of politicians to know the facts of life and the 
facts of-history. Even a Parliament wise beyond the average 
could not have foreseen that victory would not bring with it 
many opportunities for beating tanks into text-books and black- 
out material into blackboards; amidst the optimism of 1944 it 
was virtually impossible to guess that in 1954 the national 
defence budget would continue to absorb a great proportion of 
such wealth as remained to the British people. 

But, though both politicians and administrators have given 
an economic twist to the excuses they have forwarded for the 
failure of the Act, and though economics have in fact played a 
great part in preventing plans from becoming actions, behind 
this obvious reason there lies another, no less formidable if 
considerably less obvious: the philosophy of the 1944 Act. 

It is one of the difficulties of educational thought that it is 
too easily identified with political theorizing, and on reflection 
it seems clear that many of the motives which directed the 
reforms of 1944 had little to do with schooling and much to do 
with politics. Democracy, the hardest word in the English 
language, and a word which used to be equated with equal 
opportunity for all, has, in the last twenty-five years, taken on 
a more sinister cast and has been re-interpreted as a refusal to 
allow any to seize the opportunities with which they have been 
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endowed by nature, training, family or wealth. At its best and 
finest it was argued that democracy in education should be, 
and could be, compared to a race in which all started together 
and no one carried additional handicap in weight; the notions 
proclaimed in the Education Act and its implementation give 
a very different picture: not only must everyone start together 
but there must be a photo-finish — if any runner seems likely to 
outstrip the rest, then he must be burdened down; if any runner 
seems too weak to complete the course, then the course must be 
shortened to suit his stamina. 

Part of this programme of equalizing education has been 
successfully completed — it is one of the few apparent successes 
that have followed upon the Act — by the re-organization of 
secondary schools into three streams, the secondary grammar, 
the secondary technical and the secondary modern. All three 
had equivalent prestige in the eyes of the law and in the eyes 
of the administrators. All three had equivalent prestige in the 
eyes of one group of teachers, the teachers in the secondary 
modern schools. But fortunately for the nation, if unfortunately 
for the egalitarians, the eyes of legalists, administrators and 
secondary modern teachers are remarkably dim, the eyes of 
the nation at large still comparatively clearsighted. Those who 
wish equality see the equality on paper and shout it as a fact 
from the house-tops; the rest have refused to admit that the 
secondary modern school is what it pretends to be, a secondary 
school in the old and proud meaning of the word. It is regarded 
not as a second best for our children, but as an indubitable 
worst. The middle classes, above all, the classes which in the 
past have led educational reform, for motives both unselfish 
and selfish, for the good of their own children and in the hope 
that less fortunate children should share that good, have 
obstinately declined to be fobbed off with secondary modern 
schools. Either the State must provide grammar schools or 
else the middle classes will provide an equivalent education 
for their children, but outside the State system. Hence the 
skein of paradoxes which has brought about the fact that a 
statute designed, in part at least, to eradicate the old and 
snobbish prestige of the public schools has, instead, filled them 
to capacity — and this in a time of great financial stringency. 

I have noted elsewhere that in the United States, a 
country more familiar with the Gadarene slopes than is this 
country, ‘reactionaries’ in education are apt to be the very 
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same people who stand up most courageously against all forms 
of political aggression. It would seem that the same situation is 
bound to arise in Great Britain. Certainly there has been a 
tendency on the part of those who defend the 1944 Act to label 
its critics as fascist. But again it must be urged that educational 
opinion is not a matter of right or left, but of right or wrong. 
Many of the so-called reforms envisaged and enforced by the 
Act were inspired not by doctrines of liberty, but by the sheer 
joy of iconoclasm pretending to be liberty. It is courageous to 
batter on the gates of privilege, but to rush through fallen gates 
hell-bent for massacre is an occupation which can hardly claim 
the glories of reform. 

At the time when the Act was passed — and even to-day — 
though there were many influential voices raised in defence of 
the independence of the old-established public schools, there 
were few strong enough to stand up for that much larger group 
of schools, a group in many senses far more valuable — and the 
group from which so many of the public schools have risen — 
the old-established country grammar schools. These, for the 
most part, fell beneath the leveller’s axe. They exist still, it 
is true, but as a shadow of their former selves, tied irre- 
vocably by the strongest ties of all, the ties of money, to the 
apron strings of authority. Their governing bodies remain for 
speech days but not for decision-making. Some headmasters 
and headmistresses have contrived somehow to maintain the 
position of leadership, each within his own school, but legis- 
latively their function has been reduced beyond recognition to 
that of indent and report maker to the Local Education 
Authority. A warily fought battle has kept for them some right 
to choose their own pupils, but in many schools the right is so 
limited as to be almost non-existent. They have lost by force 
their once flourishing preparatory departments. They have 
lost altogether their right to take fee-paying pupils. 

In this, the disappearance of the fee-paying pupil from the 
country grammar school, lies hidden what is perhaps the 
greatest tragedy of recent educational history. Superficially it 
seems a great stride forward on the road to democracy that no 
child should get an education beyond his deserts, merely 
because his parents can afford to pay for it. Actually the 
triumph is not with democracy but with bureaucracy. No 
parent, however ambitious for his child, however willing to 
sacrifice, however eager to invest in his child’s future in order 
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that the child should have opportunities at least as good and 
perhaps better than were his own, shall be allowed so to do 
without the permission of the bureaucrats: unless of course he 
can somehow scrape together enough money to remove him- 
self and his children from out of the reach of the bureaucrats 
by sending them to a public school. The high gates of privilege 
remain standing and those who can afford to pay £300 a year 
for eight to eleven years can enter in. The good greasy sans 
culottes who guard the gates no longer pull their forelocks to the 
aristocrats; they turn their backs on them but let them pass. 
It is for the vast middle group who used to buy a good educa- 
tion for £30 or £40 a year that they reserve their insulting 
words and their denying gestures. 

Money is not and should not be the key to educational 
privilege, and it was easy to legislate for its exclusion. But there 
are other less tangible differences between family and family 
than the mere possession of wealth. These too have been 
regarded as anathema: a ‘cultured’ background, the possession 
of books, gramophone records or pictures, even the eagerness 
of the parent to share his own educational advantages with 
his children by working with them in the evenings at their 
homework. It is difficult to prevent the child of informed and 
intelligent parents from rubbing off on to himself some of their 
information and intelligence. It is almost impossible to prevent 
that child from showing up to advantage among his school- 
fellows. No bill could get through Parliament which attempted 
to make parental influence illegal, but the doctrinaire egali- 
tarians had other allies, principally among the psychologists, 
and these they set to work to develop a method of ensuring that 
a parent should not only have no say in his child’s education, 
but also, so far as was possible, no power to push his child past 
the examiners. The intelligence test was not a new weapon 
when the 1944 Act came into force, but it was a weapon useful 
and sharp in the hands of the administrators. 

It is fair to say that the rebellion against the intelligence test 
is progressing and that neither school teachers nor psychologists 
have been quite happy under the regime which they themselves 
introduced. Nevertheless, in most of the Local Education 
Authorities the ability to answer rapidly, and according to a 
legislated pattern, a series of trick questions is still the criterion 
which decides for an eleven-year-old child whether in 1973 he 
will be wearing a white collar or a red muffler. Not that a 
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white collar is necessarily better or more comfortable neck- 
wear than a red muffler, but there is at least some reason to 
argue that the child who has imagination, general knowledge 
and an instinct towards bookishness, though at the age of thirty 
he may not be happy working an adding machine, is likely to 
be even less happy working a pneumatic drill. Yet the demon- 
stration of imagination, general knowledge and bookishness is 
not merely without value in the eleven-plus examination, but 
is, in fact, to all intents and purposes a disadvantage. Give to 
the steady but colourless child a question such as the following: 
‘Strike out in this list the words which do not belong in the 
group — tumbler, mirror, dressing-table, spectacles, curtain,’ 
and he will immediately see that what is required of him is to 
remove the dressing-table and the curtain, to leave in those 
articles which are made of glass. But the child who thinks for 
himself will worry over the question. After all, any of the five 
articles could be found in a bedroom, or he might say that his 
father always wears his spectacles while he is doing his teeth, 
holding a tumbler before a mirror. But this child will have 
wasted his time, there is no place for his reasons on the examina- 
tion paper. Down he goes! 

Such criticisms have been raised vociferously (and in Hert- 
fordshire and London successfully) against the intelligence test 
as the core of the eleven-plus exam, but it is not a change of 
method that is needed so much as a change of heart. By almost 
any examination technique someone is bound to be handi- 
capped, and of the present system the handicap is deliberately 
thrust upon those with natural advantages. It is not the sins 
but the privileges of the fathers which are visited upon the 
children, even to the third and fourth generation. We, a 
nation famous or infamous in the eyes of the rest of the world 
for a worship of tradition, have now chosen to cut ourselves off 
violently from all the advantages of history. We have had to 
choose between a degree of seeming unfairness in educational 
selection and the worship of mediocrity. We have chosen 
mediocrity. 

Some vestigial connection with our old traditions has pre- 
vented us from accepting wholeheartedly the final embrace of 
egalitarianism: the comprehensive school. The secondary 
modern school and the secondary technical school, say the 
legislators, are in every way the equal of the secondary grammar 
school. Then why give them different buildings, different and 
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less glamorous uniforms, different and less prestige-laden 
teachers? School is school, no matter whether the child is 
learning Latin, French and Physics as in the grammar school, 
mechanical drawing or dress designing as in the technical 
school, or nothing at all as in the secondary modern school. 
No one should be despised or elevated according to the subjects 
he is studying. Put them all into one great organization so that 
parents can no longer burst with pride as their eleven-year-old 
son puts on for the first time his crested cap and blazer, slings 
his satchel over his shoulder, and marches off through the 
wrought-iron gates of the grammar school. Give to all children 
magnificent antiseptic and utterly impersonal organization. 
It is, like so many arguments for mediocrity, despicable 
cynicism disguised as worthiness; and for the moment at least, 
a few parents, in their wonderful conceit for their children, 
have seen through the worthiness to the cynicism which under- 
lies it and have held up, by their protests, the dangerous march 
of progress. 

* 


* * 





* 





A month before the Education Act came into force, Lord 
Fleming and his committee presented to Mr Butler their report 
on the Public Schools and the General Educational System. 

It was a brilliant committee, a committee as nearly as is 
possible representative of all the shades of violence which go 
to make prejudice for and against the public schools; which is 
as good as saying that it was representative of the nation. 
Public school headmasters and headmistresses, industrialists, 
trade-unionists, a bishop, the treasurer of the N U T (and, for 
a while at least, Mr G. D. H. Cole), all sat down together and 
agreed on a report. They even agreed on a definition of the 
term ‘public school’. 

The Fleming Committee was unanimous in its view that the 
public schools still had much to offer to the nation, and that it 
was up to the nation to find a way to accept some measure of 
integrating the public school and the State system of education. 
It suggested that a quarter of the annual admission to inde- 
pendent public schools should be bursars appointed by the 
Ministry or by local education authorities. The 1944 Act made 
the Fleming proposals statutorily possible, but, like so many 
educational reforms, the proposals have been wrecked on the 
twin rocks of finance and egalitarianism. 
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The guardians of privilege were not the oid, vicious aristo- 
crats, the public schools (which on the whole were conscious of 
their responsibilities, conscious, too, of the ultimate advantages, 
and therefore willing to co-operate, even at a time of crowded 
waiting-lists) but the representatives of privileged mediocrity. 
The financial shyness of Local Education Authorities is under- 
standable, but most of the Authorities made a show of acceding 
to the Fleming suggestions, yet so hedged round their accep- 
tance with restrictive regulation as to turn apparent acceptance 
into actual refusal. It is not enough for a child to pass the 
Common Entrance Examination in order to qualify for a 
LEA place at a boarding-school, nor even enough that he 
passes the examination high on the list. (Perhaps naturally, 
Authorities want the cream for their own grammar schools.) 
It is certainly not enough that parents should believe in the 
value of a public school education, for in the new order the 
wishes of parents are impertinent intrusions upon the pre- 
rogatives of administrators. So, under most country regulations, 
before a father can persuade the Authority to send his child to 
a boarding-school he must break up his family life. Let him 
become an itinerant preacher, a commercial traveller, or a 
bargee, and there is a chance for his child. Best qualification of 
all, let him divorce his wife! 

Such restricted and restrictive acceptance of the Report faced 
the public schools with the probability that, instead of creaming 
the educational pot, they would be made to digest much of the 
nation’s sour milk. They lost their appetite. Almost all that 
stands to the glory of the Fleming Report is that it fathered a 
successful but wonderfully exaggerated play by Warren 
Chetham Strode. 

Yet the Fleming proposals might have done much towards 
preserving the educational health of the nation, and might have 
done something to preserve the public schools for the nation. 
For the moment the public schools can survive even without 
Fleming, but fewer and fewer parents can afford public school 
fees, the population bulge (as convenient to the public schools 
as it is inconvenient to the State system) will eventually col- 
lapse, and then it may be that the hounds of equality will have 
their way with the country’s best schools, and the disappoint- 
ment of ten years of failure will lead to an even greater dis- 
aster: the end of the public schools. 

If these schools had done nothing to justify their survival 
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they should not survive. If they had produced nothing but 
elegantly-tied, well-mannered gentlemen, they could be left 
to commit gentlemanly suicide. But their history of leadership 
is rich indeed, and even in moments of crisis they have kept 
themselves free for experiment in a manner still unequalled by 
State schools. It is the independence and not the social ex- 
clusiveness of the public schools which must be preserved. 
Independent laboratories for secondary education are as 
essential as independent laboratories for higher education. The 
State is prepared to pay for universities, and yet leaves them 
their independence. The State must be prepared to help pay 
for independent schools. 

The peculiarly British skill in boarding-school education is 
almost entirely the product of the public schools. From the 
public schools came the older and wiser notions of democratic 
entry, and although many have perverted the ideals of their 
founders — and should be dragooned back to their origins — 
there is still the old-established example of Christ’s Hospital 
and the newer compromise between opportunity for all and 
freedom from. control, represented, for example, by the re- 
organization of Dulwich College, or by Gordonstoun, to show 
the country how to equate ‘democratic’ admission policies with 
‘aristocratic’ education. From Rugby came the experiment in 
combining the training of the classroom with the training of 
the games field and the chapel; from Oundle a lead in the 
teaching of science, and from Christ’s Hospital the ‘heuristic’ 
method. St George’s, Harpenden and Bedales showed the 
virtues of co-education. Even to-day, Tonbridge uses its arts 
school, Clifton its music school, King’s, Canterbury, and 
Bryanston their theatres with ingenuity and educational 
validity beyond anything the controlled schools can achieve. 
Newer schools -have led the way to freer activity; in the 
derogatory sense in which the egalitarians use the title, Dart- 
ington Hall is a public school. Gordonstoun, through its mari- 
time activities, encourages a spirit of adventure which modern. 
Britain cannot afford to lose. Abbotsholme, in many ways the 
‘father’ of both Gordonstoun and Bedales, breeds in its boys 
an invaluable sense of countryside; if its influence is more 
recognized in France and Germany than in England it is only 
because here it has met with more rapid success, so that unique 
origins are lost in general effects. 

In the unsystematic grouping which we call the public 
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school system there is room for everything from Pop to vege- 
tarianism, from the Church of Rome to the Theosophical 
Society, from birching-blocks to A. S. Neill. Some parents 
covet for their children the very parts of the system which are 
anathema to other parents, but at least the mixture can be 
taken to taste — if, unfortunately, only by those who can afford 
to buy it. 

While the independent schools exist there is a chance that 
benefits of cranky traditionalism and untraditional crankiness 
will touch the whole of the nation’s educational system. But 
slightly adapted (and how slightly is apparent only to those 
who believe in the public schools, God, or both) a famous tag 
can be applied to the English public schools: if they did not 
exist, then the English would have to invent them! 


* * * * 


So muddled and fearful is the social philosophy of education 
that, after ten years of failing to keep promises, most education- 
ists have forgotten that a majority of the promises were not 
worth making. The facts of educational weakness have been 
drowned by the bleating and whining of educators. The teach- 
ing profession, for example, is embarrassingly eager to empha- 
size its own lack of prestige, but makes poor salary-scales the 
whipping-boy for all its troubles. Yet among the professions 
and near-professions only medicine gives security equal to the 
teaching profession with salaries that are greater. A lawyer 
starts with nothing and may end with nothing or twenty 
thousand a year. A journalist starts with nothing and is lucky 
indeed if he ever earns more than £1,500 a year. A don may, 
if he is very learned or very clever, work himself from the dis- 
comforts of an assistant lectureship at £300 to the great comfort 
of a chair worth’almost £2,000; but the cards and the selection 
committees are stacked against him ever passing £1,100. A 
parson starts at almost nothing and ends with little more. An 
architect, like a lawyer, depends on his skill and his connec- 
tions for his financial happiness. Writers, painters, musicians 
and actors are subject to all the whims of public taste and 
private whim. But a young graduate with a one-year teaching 
course behind him, taking up his first job in a provincial school 
earns almost £550 a year; he need do nothing else but minimal 
duties and still, after fifteen years, he will be earning close to 
£800 a year, while his chances of being closer to £1,000 a year 
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are high. (Admittedly the chances of earning £2,000 a year 
are infinitesimal; the Burnham Scale makes mediocrity safe 
and gives too few rewards to genius or enterprise. It is this, and 
not bad pay, which emphasizes the profession’s low morale.) 

Details of the shortages have been rehearsed with pathetic 
frequency, but it is seldom urged that the text of the times in 
education is not ‘too bad, too few’ but ‘too many, too bad’, that 
it is quality and not quantity we lack. The brilliant bullies of 
the past, men of the calibre of Busby or Boyer, flogged and 
taught with enthusiasm unimpaired by poor pay, poor class- 
rooms and large classes; we have learnt to be decently suspici- 
ous of their sadism but we could profit from a renaissance of 
their pedagogic skill. Neither Sanderson nor Lancaster put 
conditions before men. But not Busby, Boyer, Sanderson or 
Lancaster were involved with school milk or school lunches. 

The indictment is of the nation as a whole. The lowered 
prestige of teaching is part of a general pattern of lost faith in 
education. It seems that in education we want the show which 
comforts the national conscience, but not the reality which 
continues that conscience alive, active and sensible in the contfol 
of all national activity. We run the risk of throwing away the 
great educational gains of the last hundred years by being 
uninterested in the failures of the last ten. We allow the legis- 
lators to boast success when they are merely announcing that 
the flag still flies over an unimportant bastion. ‘There is no 
need to be down in the dumps about education,’ says Miss 
Horsbrugh, and then demonstrates that her complacency is 
based upon facts which are but remotely connected with 
education. Education, the training of minds, is a long way from 
the heart of Whitehall. 


They have brightened our room which is spacious and cool 
With diagrams drawn for the Idiot’s School 
And Books for the Blind which will teach us to see. 


In the market-places where critics remove the motes from 
their neighbours’ eyes, few holds are barred. But, as in drawing- 
rooms where private abuse is politely practised it is considered 
unforgivable to cast doubts on a companion’s sense of humour, 
so in international comment a slight against a nation’s system 
of education is taken as a deliberate slur on that nation’s 
honour. Let an American sneer that the Russians are com- 
munistic and his intended insult will be deflected by the 
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Russian acceptance of the obvious, by a satisfied smile and a 
gratified bow. Let a Frenchman declaim against German 
militarism, and the German will expect emulation rather than 
denigration. That we in Britain regard monarchy and demo- 
cracy as complementary is to republican nations yet another 
cause for complaint against British perfidy, but to us a mark 
of our eternal political wisdom and an additional sign that we 
are the object of French or American envy. But let an English- 
man say that French education is too rigid and American 
teaching the victim of mass-production, and immediately the tu 
quoque fly: English education is too casual, says the Frenchman, 
and the American adds that it is undemocratic. 

Criticism of a national educational system, more than any 
comment on other legislated facts in a nation’s life, can be 
construed as personal insult. I (and fifty million others like 
me in Great Britain) am in no sense a product of the British 
political system; I can argue that the religious atmosphere of 
this country has done little to make me what I am; that the 
economic custom of Britain has affected me but slightly; that 
though Britain’s foreign policy has in some ways altered the 
history of my life, it has not altered me. And, when national 
policy is translated into legislative action, Education Acts 
more than any other Acts of Parliament, more than Military 
Service Acts, Health Acts or National Insurance Acts, change 
effectively the lives and habits of the whole nation. 

By this measure the children who have suffered and are yet 
to suffer from the educational disorganization which has 
succeeded to the 1944 Act face a future more miserable than 
can be justified by the legislators or people of a civilized 
country. 





CRIME FICTION FOR INTELLEOTUALS 


Marjorie Bremner 


In January 1945, the American critic, Edmund Wilson, wrote 
an article called ‘Who Cares Who Killed Roger Ackroyd ?’ In 
an earlier article, Wilson had discussed the reasons why people 
read detective stories and had concluded — after, in true 
scholar’s style, reading several newly-published ones — that 
they were boring and badly written. He decided that detective 
stories were popular because the world ‘during those years was 
ridden by an all-pervasive feeling of guilt and by a fear of 
impending disaster which it seemed hopeless to try to avert 
because it neyer seemed conclusively possible to pin down the 
responsibility’. The advantage of the detective story was that 
there, unlike in life, guilt could always be definitely fixed. 
Wilson succeeded, with this article, in stirring up a lively 
hornet’s nest. He remarks in his second essay * on the subject 
that ‘this (i.e. the first) brought me letters of protest in a volume 
and of a passionate earnestness which had hardly been elicited 
even by my occasional criticism of the Soviet Union’. After a 
few acid comments about his critics and about such distin- 
guished men of letters as Jacques Barzun, Somerset Maugham, 
and Joseph Wood Krutch, who had at one time or another 
written in praise of the detective story, Wilson explained — 
still in scholar’s vein — that he went on to read additional 
detective stories recommended by his correspondents. He 
found the second lot as poor as the first, and concluded that 
detective story reading was a silly but minor vice, ranking 
somewhere between smoking and crossword puzzles. Detective 
story readers were always on the defensive and their claim that 
the books were often well-written and intelligent was simply an 
attempt to excuse their vice. He added, as a final body-blow, 
that a drunkard could always find an excuse to have another 


drink. 


* Both published in Classics and Commercials (W. H. Allen, London, 1951). 
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The question, ‘Who Cares Who Killed Roger Ackroyd ?’ 
was answered in one way in London in June 1954, when a 
new organization, the Crime Writers Association, sponsored 
a ‘Crime Book Exhibition’ at the National Book League in 
London. At the same time, ‘Crime Book Week’ was celebrated 
all over the country, by special displays in bookshops. (The 
organization had been founded the previous November, and 
includes some, though by no means all, of the well-known 
British detective story writers.) 

The exhibition was opened one Tuesday afternoon, appro- 
priately enough by Boris Karloff, looking rather smaller and 
less sinister than on the screen. Glancing around, Karloff saw 
three skeletons, including one very near to him, and affably 
expressed his pleasure at finding himself among friends. He 
went on to say that the size and variety of the exhibition 
proved that crime does, in fact, pay. He was immediately 
taken up by the Chairman of the Association, whose comments 
made it clear that crime writers, like other writers, believe 
that their publishers are less generous than they ought to be. 
After a few more words, Karloff declared the exhibition open, 
and graciously posed lighting a cigarette which an enterprising 
photographer had placed in the mouth of the nearest and 
biggest skeleton. 

Almost the first object seen by visitors to the exhibition was 
a hangman’s noose, suspended from the ceiling a little too high 
to catch necks. Three skeletons, one leering and two sober, 
lurked in corners of the room. A coarse, cloth hangman’s mask 
decorated one panel. A larger-than-life picture of a melancholy 
bloodhound dominated one of the publishers’ stands. A blue- 
clad policeman from Madame Tussaud’s pensively surveyed 
the scene, and was criticized by the more knowledgeable as 
being too small to pass even the latest requirements for entrance 
into the Metropolitan Police. 

The contributions of New Scotland Yard included various 
memorabilia of the Crippen case, the prize being the pyjamas 
found on the body of Dr Crippen’s victim (and now going 
rather mouldy). The lantern, the jemmy, the spectacles, and 
other assorted oddments belonging to the famous burglar 
Charlie Peace, were there. So were various test-tubes, plaster- 
casts, and so on, showing the work of the scientific laboratory 
of the Yard. All these exhibits were packed up each night into 
a sealed case, and taken along by volunteer crime writers to 
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the nearest police station, where they were kept in safe custody 
till the next morning. 

The other exhibits included one by the Sherlock Holmes 
Society, which featured an argument-provoking bust of the 
Great Man; old newspapers carrying stories of famous crimes; 
first, or otherwise interesting early, editions of crime books; a 
table of books in foreign translation; and original manuscripts 
by members of the Crime Writers Association. But the greater 
part of the exhibit was devoted to the thousands of con- 
temporary books on the all-inclusive subject of crime. The 
majority of these could be classified as detective stories. (These 
may be defined as stories in which, whatever else happens, the 
real interest lies in a duel of wits between the criminal and his 
pursuer.) But there were also numerous adventure thrillers, 
spy stories, histories of crime and of famous trials, and bio- 
graphies of men and women who were connected in some way 
with crime. 

A series of programmes was also provided, including 
lectures and ‘brains trusts. Members of the Crime Writers 
Association, each bearing an identity badge, were constantly 
present, talking to visitors, selling tickets, or autographing 
books. On Saturday afternoon, closing day, Miss Enid Blyton 
held an autographing session. As a result, there was a large 
influx of children who, after seeing Miss Blyton and having 
their books autographed, scattered to take in the delights of 
the exhibition. They were enthusiastic guests, and it was clear 
from their remarks that they were disappointed by the lack of 
much more bloodthirsty exhibits. 

The exhibition received fairly good coverage in both the 
national and provincial press, and some attention from the 
BBC. Most comments, both from the press and from visitors, 
were favourable, though it was suggested that it would have 
gained in verisimilitude by having a genuine murder com- 
mitted as part of the programme — which could then have been 
solved by the writers themselves. But in view of the attendance 
at the exhibition, and even more of the thousands of books on 
display, one conclusion is clear: millions of people in Britain 
do care who killed Roger Ackroyd. 

The question why people read detective stories is not new. 
Edmund Wilson’s theory is one of many which have been 
advanced at one time or another. It has been suggested that 
people read detective stories merely as a means of escape from 
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ordinary life and daily problems; that detective stories provide 
the chance to use one’s deductive faculties and match wits 
with the detective; that they provide an outlet for the aggres- 
sive (and even sadistic-masochistic) impulses; that in a con- 
fused, uncertain world, people seek a safe, secure one, in which 
right always triumphs, wrong is always detected and pun- 
ished, and each man gets his deserts; that in thrillers life is 
meaningful, significant, and important, in contrast with life in 
a modern industrial society; that readers can identify them- 
selves with the hero-detective, a myth-like figure found in 
societies from their primitive beginnings, or even with the 
scapegoat (criminal) upon whom they can project their 
aggressive impulses and find expiation for themselves when he 
is caught (by the hero-figure) and brought to justice. 

But perhaps the most interesting thing about detective 
stories is the universality of their appeal, and particularly their 
attraction for the more highly-educated and successful sections 
of the population. Over 80 per cent of all fiction published in 
Britain in any one year falls into one of the so-called ‘big three’ 
classifications: light romance, detective fiction, and Western 
stories. Yet people of education and intellectual interests prac- 
tically never read light romances. A few, but very few, read 
Western stories, though many more like Western films. But 
many highly intelligent, cultivated, busy people read detective 
stories regularly — and feel little need, in spite of Edmund 
Wilson, to apologize for doing so. 

Detective stories are, on the whole, better written than light 
romances or Westerns. Sometimes, indeed, the quality of 
writing and characterization, and the plausibility of the back- 
grounds, compare favourably with many so-called ‘serious’ 
novels. For these reasons, as well as because of their puzzle- 
solving element, they make greater demands on the intellect 
than the other types of popular fiction. 

But there is another feature of detective stories which may 
make an appeal to the more educated and successful. In one 
way they are a much more varied form of literature than light 
romances or Westerns. Nonetheless, they do — and must — 
follow a strictly conventional pattern, in their essentials. In the 
deepest sense, all detective stories are very much alike. But the 
chief interest of the detective story does not lie in the novelty of 
its characters or the attraction of its setting, excellent though 
these may be on occasion. It lies rather in the pattern which is 
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made of the usual elements — in the choreography, rather than 
in the individual dancers themselves. 

The regular reader of detective stories brings a wide experi- 
ence to each new book. He knows detective stories as a genre. 
What interests him is to see what variations have been intro- 
duced on a familiar theme, how the writer has woven the 
strands together this time. He is interested in the morphology 
of each new story. One standard type of detective story, for 
example, is the country house-party variety (though any other 
type could be used equally well as an example). Anyone who 
has read a few of these knows in general what will happen. A 
group of people gathers in a country house. Each of them has 
some reason to fear or mistrust one particular guest. That 
guest is murdered. An atmosphere of tension and suspense 
develops. The motives for murder are exposed, and people 
behave in odd, suspicious ways. There is often a second murder, 
though there need not be. Eventually the murderer is un- 
masked, all is explained, and normal life is resumed. None of 
this is new to the habitual reader, but he is not looking for 
surprises. It may be that this is another of the reasons why the 
educated minority reads detective stories — to see each time 
how the standard elements have been put together in a slightly 
different way. 

There is still another aspect of all this. The world to-day - 
perhaps because of the threat of complete annihilation — pro- 
vides less excitement for the individual at the higher levels of 
society than it did in the past, and in a more settled, stable 
order of society. His life and his expectations are much more 
confined. There are, except perhaps in science, few new worlds 
to conquer. No new continents remain to be discovered or 
exploited. The individual who wants to, has less chance to 
lead an exciting, adventurous life, to take risks, and to accept 
heavy responsibilities. Altogether — except in war, and often 
even then — the more competent, lively, and adventure-seeking 
groups of the population lead more sedate lives than they did 
two generations ago. Now these changes have affected most 
the people at the top of intellectual, professional, political, 
and business circles — the top quarter of our society, which 
was once a ruling élite. These are the men who in the past 
would have found the way more open to adventure and excite- 
ment — if they wanted them. Only a handful of men, of course, 
ever went to explore darkest Africa. But on a less spectacular 
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level, the life of a diplomat in one of the larger European 
capitals provided some adventure of its own. In the years 
before the first world war, such a man was comparatively 
independent. Communications were slow, with the result 
that, in delicate and difficult situations, he often had to bear 
heavy responsibilities without having access to outside advice. 
Capable men considered such responsibility a challenge, and 
responded to it willingly. They had little need for vicarious 
excitement or vicarious responsibility. But to-day, the 
ambassador has his superior at the other end of a telephone 
wire; soon he will have him on a private TV circuit. Not only 
need he not rely on his own responsibility and initiative, he is 
not usually encouraged to do so. The same holds true in all 
other walks of life. 

So there is reason for competent men in any social group or 
class, who would welcome excitement, risk, and responsibility, 
to feel frustrated in modern life - and so perhaps to turn to 
vicarious adventure to provide them with the things they lack. 
The detective story does provide just that. So do betting, the 
football pools, the films, the watching of violent games, motor 
racing, and so on; all recently very attractive. The ordinary 
citizen may use detective stories as merely one among 
several types of escape reading. The educated and energetic 
may be looking less for escape than for risk-taking and sub- 
stitute satisfactions. This is not to say that the other attractions 
of the detective story — the chances for an outlet for aggression, 
the glimpse of a secure, meaningful, essentially moral world, 
and so on — do not exist for the élite as for others. No doubt 
they do; but the élite also may find in detective stories release 
from some of the frustrations which are less common outside 
their own group. 

For the detective story does provide much that is lacking in 
modern life — excitement, colour, flamboyance, danger, risk, 
and a sense of personal responsibility. No matter how well- 
bred, educated, and erudite the detective story has become in 
some British hands, the basis of nearly every one is an act of 
violent drama: murder. When someone has been willing to 
murder, it is clear that the stakes are very high. Someone — 
the murderer — has taken upon himself the fearful responsi- 
bility of ending another human life, with all the risks this 
entails. To the intellectual who thinks he cannot get a serious 
hearing for his opinions, the business-man who feels hemmed in 
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by regulations (as he certainly is, compared with his prede- 
cessors, in spite of the social advantages gained from his being 
so regulated), the politician who is confined by a party machine 
(and a mass-electorate), reading about such rampant in- 
dividuality may provide the excitement and the scope which 
his own life does not. 

But the figure of the murderer as an individual is usually a 
negative one. The positive figure is the hero-detective, who 
may take many forms. He may be a policeman, a private 
detective, or a gifted amateur who either dabbles in crime as a 
hobby or is — for reasons of love, loyalty, or revenge — forced to 
take a hand. Very often this hero-detective is a lone wolf, who 
takes on responsibilities, courts risks, and uses unorthodox 
methods to secure justice — who, in short, does all the things 
that the more intelligent and independent spirits to-day find 
themselves increasingly blocked from doing in ordinary life. 
Here is Raymond Chandler’s private detective, Philip 
Marlowe, a high favourite among intellectuals, describing 


himself. 


I’m a licensed private investigator and have been for quite a 
while. I’m a jone wolf, unmarried, getting middle-aged, and 
not rich. I’ve been in jail more than once and I don’t do 
divorce business, I like liquor and women and chess and a 
few other things. The cops don’t like me too well, but I know 
a couple I get along with. I’m a native son, born in Santa 
Rosa, both parents dead, no brothers or sisters, and when I 
get knocked off in a dark alley sometime, if it happens, as it 
could happen to anyone in my business, and to plenty of 
people in any business or no business at all these days, nobody 
will feel that the bottom has dropped out of his or her life.* 


Not all detective stories, of course, provide a detective-hero. 
But many do; and if the view advanced here is correct, those 
which do ought to be more popular among the better-educated. 
No one has ever made a study of the types of stories favoured by 
various groups in the population; but it is not without signi- 
ficance that Dashiell Hammett, the man who first created a 
detective-hero of the modern type, was described by Jimmy 
Durante, the American comedian, as ‘duh toast of duh intel- 


lectuals’. 
* Raymond Chandler, The Long Goodbye, pp. 79-80 (London, 1953). 





THE QUALITY OF ARNOLD BENNETT 
John Wain 


He stands nearer Gustave Flaubert than any other English 
novelist. - Georges Lafourcade. 

You can only do one man’s modest share in the education of 
the public. - Arnold Bennett. 

Tell Mr Bennett he stinks. - Anonymous telephone 
message, IQII. 


The re-issue of a batch of Arnold Bennett’s novels by Penguin 
Books is a reminder of his curious position: he is much admired, 
but not (if this doesn’t sound very rude) much admired by the 
people whose admiration is worth having. Obviously Georges 
Lafourcade was very intelligent, and he admired Bennett 
sufficiently to publish a long book about him in 1939, but 
foreigners, for this sort of purpose, don’t count; Mr Walter 
Allen came out with an able summary in the English Novelists 
series nine years later, but his efforts curiously failed to provide 
Bennett with any sort of highbrow reputation; perhaps the 
feeling was that Mr Allen, being a Midlander and a novelist, 
was bound to like Bennett, so the rest of us didn’t need to wonder 
if we ought to be converted. Then, of course, Lawrence is 
fashionable now, and he and Bennett are such opposites that 
there is hardly room for them on the same planet. Lawrence’s 
reference to Bennett in his letter to A. V. McLeod, October 6th, 
1912, shows that he was clearly aware of this incompatibility: 
‘I hate Bennett’s resignation. Tragedy ought to be a great kick 
at misery.’ Dr F. R. Leavis, who besides being Lawrentian-in- 
chief has the great prestige of being one of the few English 
critics to make a successful attempt at the criticism of fiction, 
has either picked up this view of Bennett from Lawrence, or 
come to it independently — it doesn’t matter which — but we 
find him saying in The Great Tradition, 
for all the generous sense of common humanity to be found 


in his best work, Bennett seems to me never to have been 
disturbed enough by life to come anywhere near greatness. 
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I think this is a pity. How disturbed one has to be before 
greatness becomes possible, I don’t know, but Bennett has 
always seemed to me an excellent novelist, not so inferior to 
Lawrence as the current fashion would have us think. At any 
rate, here are a few notes on him, grouped into sections so that 
readers who find the whole too lengthy can skip any of the 
sections and still make sense of what they do read. The first 
section deals with the general mass of Bennett’s work, the 
second with The Old Wives’ Tale, the third with Clayhanger and 
the books that are ancillary to it, and the fourth with Riceyman 
Steps. My main object is to try to engage the serious novel- 
reader’s interest, leaving the final judgment to him, but I am 
afraid my enthusiasm will now and then bounce me into a 
‘value-judgment’. 


I 


‘Of pot-boilers let none speak. Jove hangs them on necks that 
could, soar above his height, but for their accursed weight.’ 
Bennett probably prided himself on the aptness of the quotation 
—it is from Meredith — yet the truth of the matter was, as 
regards his own case, exactly the opposite. Without the constant 
practice, without the habit of using the same material over and 
over again until finally he mastered it and gave it imaginative 
life, Bennett would never have produced his major work. This 
gives his mass of bread-and-butter novels a certain interest; 
they will never again be read by readers whose motive is 
entirely literary, and yet it is possible to draw from them some 
useful data about his methods of work and his preoccupations 
generally. In The Author's Craft (1914) he tends to talk as if 
there were only one kind of author and one kind of craft, and 
the outline he gives there of ‘the author’s’ attitude is a fair 
description of his own: observation first and foremost, but 
observation marshalled and directed to an end. 


The predominant interests of the observer, [he says], will 
ultimately direct his observing activities to their own advan- 
tage. If excited by the phenomena of organization — as I happen 
to be — he will see individuals in new groups that are the 
result of organization, and he will insist on the variations of 
type due to that grouping. 


What are these groups into which individuals fall as the 
result of organization? Let us attempt a classification of the 
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types that emerge most clearly from Bennett’s novels.* To take 
the male characters first: 

(i) Self-made men of the first generation (Darius Clay- 
hanger, Mr Povey, James Ollerenshaw). These are 
usually dominated by material considerations to an 
attempt that limits and controls their action in the 
plot. A variation of this type is the character whom the 
struggle for existence has warped and soured; Tellwright 
and Earlforward are misers, Critchlow a cynic. 

(ii) The Card (Denry, Gerald Scales, Jos Curtenty). It 
will be seen, from a consideration of the characters I 
bracketed here, that this type is only really at home in 
the lighter novels, and collapses into a profligate or 
villain when introduced into a serious book. Denry is a 
successful character because the writing is on the same 
level as a Punch cartoon: brilliant and wilfully incom- 
plete. 

(iti) The Sensitive Plant (Clayhanger, Lawrence Ridware, 
Willie Price, Richard Larch). This is the male type 
with whom Bennett had most sympathy, and the class 
includes some of his best portraits. 

(iv) Neurotics and misfits. There is a surprisingly large 
number of these. Joe, Edgar and Geoffrey are nerve- 
shattered soldiers; Charles Fearns is a satyromaniac, 
Charlie Prohack a victim of social upheaval and war 
strain. 

Finally, since Bennett’s attitude to the arts seems to have 
been that they were, after all, simply the adjuncts of a high 
standard of living, we have two almost interchangeable types: 

(v) The Man of the World with Artistic Tastes (G. J. 
Hoape, Matthew Peel-Swynnerton, Alan Frith-Walter, 

Johnnie Hulse). This seems to have been the type 
Bennett admired most; successful, leisured, sufficiently 


* In the passage that follows it seemed necessary to identify only 
characters from the lesser-known novels; viz., James Ollerenshaw from 
Helen With The High Hand, Tellwright and Willie Price from Anna of the Five 
Towns, Jos Curtenty, a recurrent character in ‘local-colour’ in Tales of the 
Five Towns, Lawrence and Mark Ridware and Charles Fearns from Whom 
God Hath Joined, Edgar from The Pretty Lady, Geoffrey from Lord Raingo, 
Richard Larch from A Man From the North, Alan Frith-Walter from Accident, 
Johnnie Hulse from The Glimpse. Of the female characters mentioned, 
Annunciata Fearns is from Whom God Hath Joined and Christine from 
(indeed is) The Pretty Lady. 
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appreciative of the arts to enjoy them, and sufficiently 
Philistine to resist their strangling fascination. 
Here is a specimen: 

He himself was healthy and personable; young for his age. 
He had done excellently in the business, which, without 
positive enthusiasm for it, he liked. And he had interests 
wider than the business. He bought rare books, and a French 
picture occasionally. He had preferences among pianists, 
violinists, and orchestral conductors. He could go to a new 
play and despise it and yet enjoy bits of it. He understood 
food and wines and loved them. He could talk to his wife 
about her clothes with more knowledge and appreciation 
than she could talk to him about his. 


We all recognize him at once: he is the tall, distinguished 
man, with a youthful bearing in strange contrast to his greying 
temples, who escorts fabulously dressed women through the 
advertisement pages in Vogue. The novelist’s hero is the publicity 
man’s dream. With only a slight shift of emphasis we reach 


(vi) The Artist/Man of the World. This type is not compelled 
to earn his living, even at a business he likes (‘without’, 
of course, ‘positive enthusiasm for it’). He has an income 
which allows him to devote himself to an Art. Sometimes 
he is really talented, sometimes not. Mark Ridware, for 
instance, never looked back after winning a national 
scholarship to the Royal College of Art, South Ken- 
sington ; with the result that at the age of thirty-five ‘His 
bearing had the touch of good-humoured arrogance 
which success so often gives . .. he . . . had reached 
the illustrated papers: no small achievement for a 
painter.’ Whereas another national scholarship winner, 
Cyril Povey, remained a contented mediocrity. 


The last two categories overlap so much that it is impossible 
to decide which of them ought to contain Loring, the British 
Museum zsthete who visits the Five Towns in Bennett’s two 
best short stories. He is a good example of all the prevailing 
tendencies; a connoisseur in food, drink, tobacco, music, 
painting, first editions, newspapers, and smoking-room stories. 
This last detail is not unimportant; Bennett evidently believed 
that whenever two representatives of types (v) and (vi) met, 
their conversation sooner or later came round to ‘life, in those 
aspects of it which cause men to laugh and women uneasily to 
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wonder.’ Even limericks can send up a man’s prestige within 
these two groups. 

It happened that I knew a number of the unprinted Rossetti 
limericks, precious things, not at all easy to get at. I detailed 
them to Mr Brindley, and I do not exaggérate when I say 
that I impressed him. I recovered all the ground that I had 
lost upon cigarettes and newspapers. 


Before leaving these two types we should note that they have 
a tendency to read Wordsworth in trains; but then Bennett 
evidently had what Professor Lafourcade rather disconcertingly 
calls ‘a middle-class admiration for Wordsworth’. 

The female characters are very easily arranged in groups. 
In any case it is obvious that most novelists, when drawing 
characters of the opposite sex, make a very sharp distinction 
between those who are sexually eligible and those who are not; 
I do not mean between good-looking and ugly, but between 
those biologically qualified for sexual relationships, and those 
who are hors concours. If this sounds absurd, consider the vast 
superiority of the average female novelist’s portraits of very 
old men, or children, over her portraits of men between 
twenty-one and sixty. Male novelists are less predictable, but 
it must be obvious that the same tendency is often present among 
them. In Bennett’s work the older women (Mrs Baines, Aunt 
Harriet, Mrs Hamps, Mrs Orgreave) are generally neutral, or, 
if they have a part in the plot, it is often a dead one; to be an 
obstruction against which the stream must push until it is 
dislodged. The hint, or echo, of crude scientific determinism 
in Bennett’s mind may have -been responsible for this: Mrs 
Baines was ‘at odds with the everlasting purpose’ because it had 
‘made use of her and cast her aside’. 


The younger women are generally either 
(i) Shy, tender (Christine, Annunciata Fearns) or 
(ii) Pert, wilful; a female counterpart to the Card type 
among the men (Ruth Earp, Helen Rathbone, Janet 
Orgreave). 
In The Old Wives’ Tale the two types are, of course, played off 
against each other in Constance and Sophia. The wide range 
of these two dominant types is illustrated by the fact that, of 
the two examples I have chosen to illustrate (i), one is a 
— the other a young girl of the most delicate sensi- 
ties. 
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If this catalogue seems dull or unnecessary, I can only plead 
that it was Bennett himself who liked to ‘see individuals in new 
groups that are the result of organization’; and that these 
groups are very important in surveying his work. For, on his 
view, so much depended on ‘organization’; for instance, he 
takes it for granted that Samuel Povey, being a hard-working 
apprentice and later a respectable draper, will lead a decorous 
and moral life; just as he takes it for granted that his son, being 
a young man in easy circumstances with no responsibilities, will 
lead the life of pleasure and move in circles where women are 
discussed as if they were meat (‘No more English for me’). The 
moral question does not arise; it is simply a question of environ- 
ment and custom. He would probably have called this attitude 
‘scientific’. 

Again, it may have been something to do with these half- 
grasped scientific doctrines that made him insist on the ruth- 
lessness of children. Whatever the cause, he never introduces a 
child without some reference to its selfishness, sensuality, and 
contempt for the virtues. Mrs Blackshaw’s baby, a typical 
specimen, was 

convinced that the rest of the universe had been brought into 

existence solely for the convenience and pleasure of it — the 

baby. . . . it had no god but its stomach. It never bothered 
its head about higher things. It was a bully and a coward, 
and it treated women as beings of a lower order than men. 

In short, it was that ideal creature, sung of the poets, from 

which we gradually sink and fall away as we grow older.* 


This, of course, is nothing more than one of the commonest 
wiles of the trade: the facetious attribution of adult motives 
to the baby; but in his serious handling of the subject the same 
attitude is recognizable. Cyril Povey at the same stage 

had never spent a day without making experiments on this 
shifting universe in which he alone remained firm and 
stationary. The experiments were chiefly conducted out of 
idle amusement, but he was serious on the subject of food. 
Lately the behaviour of the universe in regard to his food had 
somewhat perplexed him, had indeed annoyed him. However, 
he was of a forgetful, happy disposition, and so long as the 
universe continued to fulfil its sole end as a machinery for 
the satisfaction, somehow, of his imperious desires, he was 
not inclined to remonstrate: 


* ‘Baby’s Bath’, in The Grim Smile of the Five Towns. 
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Both now and at a later stage, children are chiefly interesting 
to Bennett as a means of presenting and illustrating one of his 
favourite themes — misunderstanding. Parents behave in- 
sufferably to their children because they love them; children 
behave insufferably to their parents because they are inhabitants 
of a world totally different from, unguessed by, and inimical 
to the adult world. Bennett is at his finest when treating; with 
an admirable blend of irony and compassion, the inevitable 
conflict. That superb children’s party, when Cyril disgraces 
himself by snatching a slice of cake from one of his guests, is 
one of the minor peaks of English literature. Bennett’s method 
is, here at least, entirely adequate to the situation; everything 
is accounted for, and the catastrophe is inevitable. 


His face at once changed from calm pride to a dreadful 
anxiety. His eyes bulged out. His tiny mouth grew and grew, 
like a mouth in a nightmare. He was no longer human; he 
was a cake-eating tiger being balked of his prey. Nobody 
noticed him. The officious fool of a woman persuaded Jennie 
to take the last slice of the cake, which was quite a thin slice. 

Then everyone simultaneously noticed Cyril, for he gave a 
yell. It was not the cry of a despairing soul who sees his 
beautiful iridescent dream shattered at his feet; it was the cry 
of the strong, masterful spirit, furious. He turned upon Jennie, 
sobbing, and snatched at her cake. Unaccustomed to such 
behaviour from hosts, and being besides a haughty, put-you- 
in-your-place beauty of the future, Jennie defended her cake. 
After all, it was not she who had taken two slices at once. 
Cyril hit her in the eye, and then crammed most of the slice 
of cake into his enormous mouth. He could not swallow it, 
nor even masticate it, for his throat was tight and rigid. 
So the cake projected from his red lips, and big tears watered 
it. The most awful mess you can conceive! Jennie wept 
loudly, and one or two others joined her in sympathy, but 
the rest went on eating tranquilly, unmoved by the horror 
which transfixed their elders. 

A host to snatch food from a guest! A host to strike a 
guest! A gentleman to strike a lady! 


Here the same device as before, the application of adult 
standards to a child’s behaviour, is used; but instead of being 
facetiously adopted by the author, it is satirically attributed 
to the grown-up witnesses. Everything is seen in a refreshingly 
right perspective. Cyril is an object of beauty to Bennett (‘his 
tiny mouth’) ; he is also ruthlessly selfish (‘a cake-eating tiger’) ; 
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the woman who is helping to make the party a success is an 
‘officious fool’; and — finest touch of all — the utter isolation of 
the child-world from the adult-world is indicated by ‘the rest 
went on eating tranquilly’. It is typical of Bennett’s method 
that this superb episode should be a re-working of material that 
was already familiar to his readers; it was the patience of the 
competent journeyman that put greatness finally within his 
grasp. 
II 

There is no doubt that the theme of The Old Wives’ Tale was 
alive in Bennett’s mind before the story itself was planned. 
Leonora was at once recognized as an essay in this direction when 
it appeared in 1903; Marcel Schwob remarked that Bennett 
had ‘got hold of the greatest of all themes — the agony of the 
older generation in watching the rise of the younger’. 

The precise facts as to how this preoccupation took shape 
into a novel are common property. There are two sources for 
Bennett’s account, of which the better known, his own preface 
to the later ‘editions of the book, does not need to be quoted. 
The other is the Journal entry for November 18, 1903. This, as* 
the reader is unlikely to have it by him, I quote in full. 


Last night, when I went into the Duval for dinner, a 
middle-aged woman, inordinately stout and with pendant 
cheeks, had taken the seat opposite to my prescriptive seat. 
I hesitated, as there were plenty of empty places, but my 
waitress requested me to take my usual chair. I did so, and 
immediately thought: ‘With that thing opposite to me my 
dinner will be spoilt!’ But the woman was evidently also 
cross at my filling up her table, and she went away, picking 

' up all her belongings, to another part of the restaurant, 
breathing hard. Then she abandoned her second choice for a 
third one. My waitress was scornful and angry at this deser- 
tion, but laughing also. Soon all the waitresses were privately 
laughing at the goings-on of the fat woman, who was being 
served by the most beautiful waitress I have ever seen at any 

Duval. The fat woman was clearly a crotchet, a ‘maniaque’, 

a woman who lived much alone. Her cloak (she displayed on 

taking it off a simply awful light puce flannel dress) and her 
parcels were continually the object of her attention and she 
was always arguing with her waitress. And the whole 
restaurant secretly made a butt of her. She was repulsive; 
no one could like her or sympathize with her. But I thought -— 
she has been young and slim once. And I immediately 
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thought of a long 10 or 15 thousand words short story. 
‘The History of Two Old Women’. I gave this woman a 
sister, fat as herself. And the first chapter would be in a 
restaurant (both sisters) something like to-night — and 
written rather cruelly. Then I would go back to the infancy 
of these two, and sketch it all. One should have lived ordi- 
narily, married prosaically and become a widow. The other 
should have become a whore and all that; ‘guilty-splendour’. 
Both are overtaken by fat. And they live together again in 
old age, not too rich, a nuisance to themselves and to others. 
Neither has any imagination. 


It will be seen that the published account is rather more 
tidy than what actually happened; the contrast between the 
two waitresses, the fat and faded one who served Bennett, and 
the beautiful one who caught his eye, is written up into some- 
thing more striking than the Journal account warrants. The 
fat waitress, incidentally, was authentic enough; he continued 
to watch her and noted on November 1g that her looks were 
deceptive; ‘fat, fifty, and apparently the image of shrewd 
content’, she was ‘really a névrosée, given to crises and sudden 
violent feelings of an irrational nature’. There is another slight 
discrepancy between the two accounts, in that the Preface 
describes the book as having been finished by the end of July 
1908, while the Journal gives August 3o as the date; this may 
be mere carelessness. 

One of the interesting points that arises from Bennett’s 
account of the book’s genesis, whichever version we consult, is 
the extent to which his fundamental honesty took command 
and forced him to tone down the obvious contrasts involved 
in his original idea; and also how his instinctive sympathy with 
humanity compelled him to produce in the end a book written 
in a manner the reverse of ‘cruelly’. Sophia and Constance are 
not crudely opposite in temperament; they are simply different 
enough to be launched on different paths, which is not at all 
the same thing; nor are they ridiculous. As a matter of fact, 
however, Bennett did not sacrifice his original vision of the 
ridiculous and almost contemptible middle-aged woman. She 
is present clearly enough: 

Her face, especially as damaged by tears, could not 
support the ordeal of inspection; it was horrible; not a picture, 
but a palette; or like the coloured design of a pavement artist 
after a heavy shower. Her great, relaxed eyelids alone would 
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have rendered any face absurd; and there were monstrous 
details far worse than the eyelids. Then she was amazingly 
fat: flesh seemed to be escaping at all ends from a corset 
strained to the utmost limit. And above her boots — she was 
still wearing dainty, high-heeled, tightly laced boots — the 
calves bulged suddenly out. 

As a woman of between forty and fifty, the obese sepulchre 
of a dead vulgar beauty, she had no right to passions and 
tears and homage, or even the means of life; she had no 
right to expose herself picturesquely beneath a crimson 
glow in all the panoply of ribboned garters and lacy seduc- 
tiveness. It was silly; it was disgraceful. She ought to have 
known that only youth and slimness have the right to appeal 
to the feelings by indecent abandonments. 


‘The obese sepulchre of a dead vulgar beauty’ — one has 
only to imagine the phrase applied to Constance or Sophia to 
realize the distance Bennett travelled in working out the novel. 
Yet they, by the end, are each the sepulchre of a beauty; and 
Constance, at any rate, is obese; the word is actually used of 
her. Nevertheless, the fat woman in the Duval did get into 
Bennett’s story after all; and this fact redeems, for me at least, 
the not quite convincing character of Madame Foucault. 

Just how hard and concentrated was the work of composing, 
of engineering, The Old Wives’ Tale, we have plenty of striking 
evidence. Take, for instance, the much discussed point of 
chronology. It was not Bennett’s way to set down precise dates 
as part of the narrative, but Maggie’s written notice (Book II, 
cap. I) is dated June 10, 1867; this gives us the ages of Sophia 
and Constance, and by collecting the hints it is possible to 
give a date to every occurrence: death of John Baines, 1864; 
elopement of Sophia, 1865; marriage of Constance and Samuel, 
1867; death of Mrs Maddack, 1867; birth of Cyril Povey, 1874; 
death of Mrs Baines, 1875; and so forth. Constance’s letter 
(Book. IV, cap. I) enables us to check our calculations and 
provides a few missing links. 

For the French sources, literary and historical, the world is 
largely in the debt of the late Professor Lafourcade’s “The 
Sources of the Old Wives’ Tale’ (in his Arnold Bennett, 1939). 
Not only did he discover the precise source of the account of 
Rivain’s execution, in the articles by Georges de Labruyére in 
the Matin (August 22-27, 1907), but he showed that Bennett, 
while chiefly drawing on the account of the execution of one 
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Eyrand (August 24, 26), borrowed the motive for Rivain’s 
crime (the murder of a celebrated courtesan) from another 
case described in the same series. Lafourcade has also gone 
behind Bennett’s bald statement of his sources for the Siege of 
Paris, and has shown in fascinating detail how many of the 
small touches of incident and description which give life to his 
narrative were carefully selected from the pages of Sarcey’s 
Le Siége de Paris (1871). To say that his research had a direct 
bearing on criticism would be an under-statement; it is clear 
enough that there must be documentary evidence for the facts 
and figures about such matters as the price Sophia has to pay 
for black market food, but it is staggering to learn that the 
description of Chirac’s ascent in the balloon is reproduced almost 
verbatim from Sarcey. 

The light of the railway engines [says Lafourcade], the 
colour of the taffetas, the presence of the Directeur des postes, 
the sailor, the mysterious figure wrapped in furs (‘dont le 
nom est un mystére’ — it probably was Chirac!), the pigeons, 
the forgotten victuals, the message from the governor, the 
perilous departure — all has been taken bodily from Sarcey. 

Even the restaurant proprictor’s joke about the dog’s bone, 
even Sophia’s exposure to the charge of signalling to the enemy 
as she carries her candle up and down stairs at night, have 
their origin in Sarcey. It is the modesty, the quiet skill, of 
Bennett’s selection from facts, that is the mark of the master. 
He passed over the more lurid and flamboyant to seize, 
unerringly, on the small and telling. This tendency was no 
doubt strengthened by his conversation with the Leberts, from 
whom he rented the villa in which the book was written. They 
had been through the siege, but, he noted, 

they seemed only to attach importance to the siege because I did. Like 

inhabitants of picturesque town or curious village. [Italics his.] It 

seems to have. left no particular mark on their minds. They 
thought more of an accident just before, and [of the fact 
that] they had a lot of potatoes. They had 3 children (went 

to school as usual). At first meal 125 grammes each per day 

(but only 30 grammes later). 

This seems to have been one of Bennett’s main objects all 
through the book; to illustrate the faintness and remoteness 
of the impression made by great public upheavals on the 
individual life. It is not until potatoes become dearer that the 


war matters. 
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Trade’s bad says John Baines, and Sophia 

was, in fact, aware of the badness of trade, caused by a 
vague war in the United States. The words ‘North’ and 
‘South’ had a habit of recurring in the conversation of adult 
persons. That was all she knew, though people were starving 
in the Five Towns, as they were starving in Manchester: 


Again and again the distance of history-book events from 
personal life is stressed. 


As the two women strolled along, content with their industry 
and their resolves, they came to a National Guard, who, 
perched on a ladder, was clipping away the ‘N’ from the 
official sign of a court tradesman. It was in this way that 
Madame Foucault and Sophia learnt of the establishment 
of a republic. 


It is this spirit that informs the fine paragraph in which Bennett 
muses over the death of John Baines. 


Mr Critchlow and the widow gazed, helplessly waiting, 
at the pitiable corpse, of which the salient part was the white 
beard. They knew not that they were gazing at a vanished 
era. John Baines had belonged to the past, to an age when 
men really did think of their souls, when orators by phrases 
could move crowds to fury or to pity, when no one had learnt 
to hurry, when Demos was only turning in his sleep, when 
the sole beauty of life resided in its inflexible and slow 
dignity, when hell really had no bottom, and a gilt-clasped 
Bible really was the secret of England’s greatness. Mid- 
Victorian England lay on that mahogany bed. Ideals had 
passed away with John Baines. It is thus that ideals die; 
not in the conventional pageantry of honoured death, but 
ignobly, when one’s back is turned — 


There is an understanding of human history in that para- 
graph which radiates through the entire book. 

This same patient restraint, which governed his selection of 
facts, is alive in the texture of Bennett’s narrative. To analyse 
its workings in every particular would probably be more than 
the reader would stand for; but we might glance at the method 
of the opening chapters. 

In almost every way, the first book of The Old Wives’ Tale is 
the finest hundred pages Bennett ever wrote. This is fortunate, 
because the first book is strategically vital. Not only is the 
more important of the book’s two settings established there, 
but almost every major character is introduced. Only Chirac, 
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waiting in Paris, and Cyril, waiting to be born, were still 
ahead when Bennett sent Mrs Baines to her living entombment 
at Axe. The first book deserves more than ordinary study. 

The first thing one notices is the extraordinarily subtle use 
of anticipation. After the episode of the laudanum, when 
Sophia has run away to laugh in private, Constance stays with 
Mr Povey. “This seclusion of Constance and Mr Povey was 
really very strange’ — too slight, so far, even to be called a hint 
of what is ahead. The next pointer, in cap. iv, is: “These two 
practical, duteous, common-sense young and youngish persons 
had been so absorbed in their efforts for the welfare of the 
shop that they had positively not only forgotten the time, but 
had also failed to notice the band.’ That they were also 
engrossed in each other is almost imperceptibly conveyed, and 
underlined by the next sentence: ‘But if Constance had had her 
wits about her she would at least have pretended that she had 
heard it.’ By now the reader’s suspicions are fully aroused, 
and he suddenly realizes that the shocking, unprecedented 
display of self-will by Constance — when she invaded Sophia’s 
work-box to rescue Mr Povey’s tooth — was another sign of the 
state of her emotions. The joke had gone far enough: Mr 
Povey’s tooth was not to be kept as a comic souvenir. Every- 
thing is falling into place, and a few pages later the matter is 
settled. ‘Who would have supposed that the gentle-eyed 
Constance, pattern of daughters, was risking her eternal welfare 
bysmiling at the tailed one who, concealing his tail, had assumed 
the image of Mr Povey?’ (He, by the way, was thinking of the 
tickets they had been making.) 

Again, the most alert of readers is unlikely to attach any 
importance to the fact that Mrs Daniel Povey has a shocking 
hole in her curtains, and in a room overlooking the Square at 
that: but these things seep into the mind. A living care over 
detail is evident on every page. During Sophia’s first interview 
with her father, Bennett quietly inserts, with no comment, two 
sentences that contain the explanation of his subsequent death. 


Presently his sallow face and long white beard began to slip 
down the steep slant of the pillows, and a troubled look came 
into his left eye. Sophia rose and, putting her hands under 
his armpits, lifted him higher in the bed. 


No comment — but that is how John Baines died. And not 


until it is too late does Bennett add explicitly, ‘For five thousand 
9* 
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nights she (Mrs Baines) had wakened infallibly every time he 
stirred, and rearranged him by the flicker of a little oil lamp’. 
The handling of Gerald Scales is marked throughout by this 
triumphant subtlety of detail. We are led to identify ourselves 
so largely with Sophia that on a first reading, if we do not know 
the story, it is natural to see him as a knight errant; but the 
tiny drops of poison glitter so clearly that on a second reading 
we wonder how we could have missed them. Gerald’s is a 
destructive réle; every time he appears in this first book he 
breaks something, even if it is only the decorum of the Baines 
parlour by’ using the word ‘bitch’, or Mrs Baines’s pride in 
her pastry. And Bennett does not forget to add, when John 
Baines is dead, the coolly significant words, “The real murderer 
was having his dinner in the commercial room up at the Tiger, 
opposite the Town Hall’. 

This patient precision is the main feature of Bennett’s method 
in The Old Wives’ Tale, just as its deep, half-articulate pity for 
humanity caught in the trap of Time is the main effect he is 
out to engineer. To say that this is obvious, to point out that 
no reader ever missed the point, is not to condemn Bennett for 
his triteness but to praise him for his success. His melancholy 
was not the reaction of the man who is ‘disturbed’ by life, but 
of one who was, if anything, frozen by it into a semi-paralytic 
suffering, of which the obverse is his frequently jarring jaunti- 
ness. But the irritating cocksure note is never permitted to 
enter this or any other of his major novels. What we get instead 
is a manly, uncomplaining melancholy, equally remote from 
peevishness or panic. It is useless to try to show this by quota- 
tion, since Bennett’s art is slow and cumulative; nevertheless, 
if I were asked to choose, from the pages of the work itself, 
phrases which contain the gist of its ‘message’, point, hub, 
centre, or whatever term is most in fashion, I should point to 
two. One is ‘the vast inherent melancholy of the universe’ 
(Book II, cap. 2, iii), and the other, ‘the earth’s fashion of 
renewing itself’ (Book IV, cap. 2, i). In these two phrases, if 
we will weigh and examine them, is to be found the root of 
the matter. And along with his melancholy goes its proper 
accompaniment, a gentle and dispassionate irony. This irony 
is present everywhere as a subsidiary colour. It is partly in the 
incidents: Constance does not go directly to Knype station to 
meet her sister, but deviously, so that it will not seem to 
observers that she is too excited; Mrs Baines walks to the top 
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of the Square to have a view of the new signboard, and return- 
ing, says nothing. And it is partly in the phrasing. ‘She had 
caught smallpox and died of it,’ Bennett remarks of Sophia’s 
charwoman, ‘thus losing a good situation.’ When Spot is being 
forcibly washed, ‘His eyes continually peeped forth between 
corners of the agitated towel, and they were full of inquietude 
and shame.’ 

Let me leave The Old Wives’ Tale with a quotation in which, 
so it seems to me, the pathos and the irony achieve a perfect 
union. It is after the death of John Baines. 


...0On the morning of the funeral Aunt Harriet had the 
satisfaction of beholding her younger sister the centre of a 
tremendous cocoon of crape, whose slightest pleat was 
perfect. Aunt Harriet seemed to welcome her then, like a 
veteran, formally into the august army of relicts. 


Will not this suffice? Or must we still regret that he failed 
to launch ‘a great kick at misery’? 


(To be continued) 




















KNAPPING SUDROUN 
(A Defence of the Scottish Language) 


Tom Scott 


It is not sufficiently realized that a very considerable literature 
exists in that development of the Northumbrian dialect of Old 
English which came to be called (first by Gawin Douglas) 
‘Scots’. Any reference to the volumes of the Scottish Text 
Society, the Bannatyne Club, the Spalding Club, or the 
original texts and manuscripts will satisfy the interested reader 
on this score: and reference to the relevant chapters in any 
standard history of ‘Eng. Lit.’ will show that if all works in 
Scots were to be subtracted from that literature, there would 
be a very noticeable gap, despite the fact that Scottish litera- 
ture, especially if it have a nationalistic tinge, is by no means 
overrated. 

Not only the poems of Barbour, Henry the Minstrel (both 
heroic poets much depreciated because of their Scottish 
matter), James the First, Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, Scott, 
Boyd, Montgomerie, Maitland, Sempill, Ramsay, Fergusson, 
Burns, Ross, Stevenson (the founder of Lallans), the border 
ballads and a host of excellent minor poets (often women), but 
the prose of Murdoch Nisbet (New Testament), John Bellan- 
tyne, Wyntoun, Walter Scott (dialogues), Stevenson, Galt, 
Alexander, and others, sometimes anonymous, form a solid 
basic literature for a small country. 

The existence of this literature makes it ludicrous for Nelson- 
eyed critics south of the Tweed to call Scots a mere dialect like 
Yorkshire or Dorset. Scots is, and has been since the fourteenth 
century, a literary language. This means that few creative 
writers born in this tradition (Gaelic-speaking Celts are in a 
different case) are likely to produce first-rate work before they 
have come to terms with the Scots which their own strongest 
feelings are rooted in. In fact, as Mr Edwin Muir rightly 
pointed out some twenty-five years ago, no Scot has written 
first-class work in English at all (creative work). The position 
to-day is unchanged; indeed it has degenerated. (Mr Muir’s 
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own beautiful poems in English are irrelevant here — his own 
background is Old Norn in which nothing has been written 
since the Icelandic sagas; being an Orkneyman, his difficulties 
therefore are much greater than those confronting any Scot, 
even Gaelic-speakers, and it would be difficult to overrate his 
achievement or exaggerate the difficulties he had to overcome.) 
This failure of English for Scots writers means that after four 
hundred years of trying to wear the ‘masquing-gear’ of English, 
no Scot has succeeded in producing first-rate work in that 
tongue; even Walter Scott is rather a giant than a god. On the 
other hand, whenever Scots has been turned to by serious 
writers, work of the first quality, if not of the highest order, has 
been immediately forthcoming. 

In 1581, John Hamilton published Ane Catholic and Facile 
Traictise in which he accused the reformers of ‘knapping 
sudroun in contempt of our language’. The ‘knapping sudroun’ 
has gone on for four hundred years, but has not produced any- 
thing comparable even to the work of second order writers 
born to the English traditions. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Scottish language 
should assert itself again, this time through a poet of undoubted 
genius, Hugh MacDiarmid (after Yeats the best poetic mind 
born in these islands and writing in this century). Nor is it 
surprising that the reassertion should be tempestuous and force- 
ful; nor that he should draw Scots poets home to their own 
traditions. It is worth noting too that the dissipation of his 
own powers which many complain of in the later MacDiamid 
coincides with his return to English for political and polemical 
poems; English has always gone hand in glove with Calvinism 
in Scotland. 

There are many reasons why English and Anglo-Scottish 
journalists should be against the Scottish language; but none 
is a literary reason. 

II 

Some facts, commonplace among poets and language 
specialists, need to be constantly reiterated, for the man in the 
street and the busy journalist forget them. 

Language is an essential mode of consciousness. The language 
of a people (Scots is the native speech of all lowland Scots, 
educated or uneducated, whether they know it or not) is part 
of its timeless heritage and something it holds in trust for all 
humanity. No people can lose or neglect its language and 
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traditions without suffering damage more or less great; con- 
sciousness is lost, and not only the best individuals, who feel 
the loss most, nor only the whole people, but the whole of 
humanity, are the poorer. The city not of Cecrops cannot be a 
city of Zeus; it is a mere bog, a nuisance to itself and to its 
neighbours. 

It is the business of writers to safeguard and develop lan- 
guage; their own in particular. A writer who denigrates his 
own language is like a priest who denigrates faith. (If this be 
thought to be ‘emotional blackmail’, let it be said that those 
who are not compromised cannot be blackmailed.) 

These considerations go beyond the merely practical, beyond 
questions of time or place. Even if writers felt no vital impulse 
to do this work, it would be valuable if they did it for merely 
intellectual reasons. Where the impulse is most forcefully 
present, there is no relevant ground for discouraging it. 

A poet must use the language or languages demanded by 
his poems for their full achievement and articulation. More- 
over, no language which has a living (ever-living) literature, 
can ever be a dead language. 


III 


In the June number of this journal, in an article called 
‘Masquing-gear’, Mr Iain Hamilton makes what, in the light 
of the foregoing, seems to me to be statements of such wild and 
perverse a character as to be almost incredible. I propose to 
consider some of them, and for reasons of space will do so with 
as little quotation as possible. 

Mr Hamilton thinks that the recent so-called ‘Scots Renais- 
sance’ (a misleading term, for it underrates the perennial con- 
tinuity of spoken Scots among the peasants and proletariat) is 
a failure, because it has produced ‘only’ a few dozen genuine 
poems, and a lot of pastiche. What but a few dozen genuine 
poems has any similar period produced anywhere in these 
islands, since the Elizabethans? Any critic who, after Eliot, 
Pound and Joyce have been thirty and more years alive, can 
use the word ‘pastiche’ as if it were a term of abuse, is critically 
as dead as the dodo. But the parrot cry is raised again and 
again by criticules, applied alike to poems of as much content 
as their own clever heads and to those which have enough 
content to start a revolution, if enough readers were about. 
Mr Hamilton is referred to an essay by T. S. Eliot called 
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‘Tradition and the Individual Talent’. Further, says this 
expert on poetry, MacDiarmid is the only important writer 
produced by his own movement. One would not expect the 
kind of critic I have criticized above to see what is in the work 
of the late William Soutar, that of Sydney Goodsir Smith (the 
best of whose work is above the fluctuations of mere fashion, 
but who is becoming now something of a butt for reasons 
remote from poetry; indeed, as usual, precisely because he is a 
poet) Robert Garioch, Douglas Young, Alexander Scott, Helen 
Cruikshank, George Campbell Hay and myself, among others; 
but to readers who may have the necessary acumen one may 
say: they that have ears to hear, let them hear; they that have 
eyes to see, let them see. But Mr Hamilton, a new spectator of 
the Scottish scene, thinks the movement is a failure. The 
evidence is rather that it is only just getting its second wind 
and striding forward with a new and invincible seriousness to 
the establishment of Scots as a complete, all-purpose literary 
language. This purpose is of course strengthened by every form 
of opposition it meets, and those who are most nationalistic 
welcome gleefully such irresponsible attacks as Mr Hamilton’s 
for this reason. I myself hope to see a more catholic and en- 
lightened spirit meet the problem, both in Scotland and 
England; so much so that I think it worth while trying to 
counteract Mr Hamilton’s propaganda in the mind of the 
innocent English reader. The goodwill of readers in England 
(and elsewhere) may reduce the intensity and impact of the 
Scots revival, but it makes for a higher maturity of achieve- 
ment, and so is worth inviting. 

When Mr Hamilton says that we should write off the Scots 
Renaissance as a failure and turn to the creation of ‘real 
literature’ in ‘decent’ English (by ‘decent’ he means ‘genteel’, 
and our genteel Scots are so careful to cover up their true 
accents that they add ‘g’ to such words as ‘garden’.), he over- 
looks the fact already mentioned above that Scots have been 
trying to do that for four centuries with lamentable results. 
Another four will make as little impression; the immortals are 
always there to demand their due. 

We must write ‘decent’ English ‘tinctured’ with our Scottish 
background, says Mr Hamilton. “Tinctured.’ What a word. 
We are to be sparing with this dangerous, indecent, Scottish- 
ness of ours, and take the English Muse, daub her up with lip- 
stick and mascara concocted out of heather and bluebells, duly 
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licensed to solicit furth the Tweed by Whitehall (or is it Fleet 
Street?) and pimp this Bloomsbury bag as our native Muse. 
Our ‘mother’ tongue, as Mr Hamilton puts it. I know what 
my mother would say, and my father too, but I’ll spare the 
reader the indecency. Even Walter Scott, keen as he was on 
capturing the English market and founding a ‘family’, would 
have scorned such whuremongering. 

But, says Mr H., this ‘tincturing’ of English is what Yeats 
and Thomas did, what William Carlos Williams does. Mr 
Williams can speak for himself, but Yeats and Thomas had no 
alternative: they had either to write in Gaelic or English: but 
we Scots can write in Scots. Yeats was one of the earliest fans of 
Hugh MacDiarmid and envied him his rich native speech. 
Thomas tore English syntax to tatters to make it suit his Celtic 
mind, and his chief disciple, W. S. Graham, whom I think, 
perhaps wrongly, is a Celtic Scot, began by doing the same. 
The lowland Scot has no need to use such violent methods, for 
he inherits a language which includes the whole vacabulary of 
southern English (but none of its idiom), plus his own rich 
additions thereto. This sharing of vocabulary is common to 
languages descended from the same stem: French, Italian and 
Spanish from Latin, Scots and English from Anglo-Saxon. Our 
common vocabulary is somewhere in the region of half a 
million words, or more; not the eight hundred and fifty to 
which English has recently been reduced by language-killers. 

Mr Hamilton thinks it odd that MacDiarmid did not take 
his cue from the late Professor Gregory Smith, one-time 
editor of the Spectator. Does he need to be told that professors 
take their cue from poets, not the other way round? And Mr 
Hamilton, who tells us flatly that the same language was 
spoken in London and Scotland during the Middle Ages, 
should read Gregory Smith on the common supposition that 
the same language was spoken between Humber and Aber- 
deen before the Middle Ages, when all differences increased: 
‘It is, perhaps, too dogmatic to say, especially when the docu- 
mentary evidence is so slight, that, in the earliest period, the 
language north of the Tweed was identical with that between 
Tweed and Humber.’ 

Mr Hamilton, despite his contention that Scots has no more 
than sentimental and political value, seems to think that 
national sentiment is quite ‘decent’, so long as it is expressed in 
respectable English. He goes on to accuse Scots writers of a 
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simple confusion of poetry and politics. One might be inclined 
to think that here he puts his finger on something that might 
be alleged against certain versifiers in Scotland; but it is quite 
clear that they are paragons of integrity compared with Mr 
Hamilton in this matter of confusing poetry and politics. There 
are those in Scotland who write political verse and think it is 
poetry; and there is Mr Hamilton who writes political propa- 
ganda, and thinks it is literary criticism. One is tempted to say 
to both, “Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground’. For politicians to meddle 
with poetry should be the one capital offence. What must be 
said, however, is that the confusion of poetry and politics is by 
no means a Scottish idiosyncrasy. There are whole so-called 
literary magazines, long-established in London, which have no 
other purpose than to try to give literature a direction accept- 
able to the defenders of the status quo, and are the natural haunt 
of every kind of literary hireling. It must be said, too, that of 
the four nations belonging to these ‘British’ Isles, the Scots are 
by far the least nationalistic, and the English by far the most. 

When Mr Hamilton tells us that after James VI poetry 
became almost entirely popular or folk, in Scotland, he omits 
to tell us the reasons. These are that Calvinism suppressed all 
secular art and poetry for about a century and a half, dis- 
couraged the use of Scots and any reading but that of the’ 
(English) bible: that the court had been the centre of art poetry 
until this scion of Lord Darnley mounted the throne, having 
done precisely nothing to prevent his mother’s ghastly fate, and 
that after the court moved to London the poets either became 
silent or subservient and second-rate. 

The old chestnut about the English lines in Tam o’Shanter 
can be easily answered. Burns did not think in English and feel 
in Scots: too simple a distinction for any poetry, which is both 
thought and feeling in a state of fusion: it is simply that Burns 
often wanted to be high-falutin, and when he did he turned, 
like most Scots in similar case, to English. The result in Tam 
o’Shanter, as usual, is unspeakably banal. 

As for droves of poetasters, alas, they are to be found no- 
where outside of London, in this country. But I am not to be 
thought to identify myself in any way with this use of the word 
‘poetaster’, the half-envious invention of the British philistine 
of all nationalities, by which is meant an attack on all poets 
through their weakest brethren. As Mr Eliot pointed out long 
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ago, the true attitude to poetasters, so-called, is not to kill them 
off (together with their more gifted fellows), but to help and 
encourage them to do useful work. Like the crowd artistes in a 
film, they may just stand around in costume and do nothing, 
but they add to the colour, they body out the scene, and their 
passionate dedication is itself a tribute to the Muse whom we all 
serve. (One might recall the last line of Milton’s most famous 
sonnet.) Would we had just one drove of them in Scotland! 
The philistine’s ignorant fear of the artist stems from his fatuous 
belief that the only thing that prevents him being a great artist 
himself is that there is no money in it. He cannot accept the 
simple fact that some are born with gifts from which he is 
himself eternally and hopelessly estranged. Poeta nascitur (ET fit). 

If an Englishman, or any Scot wanting the gift, tried to don 
the masquing-gear, so-called, of Lallans, he would make an 
ass of himself, as my friend Mr Hubert Nicholson recently 
demonstrated in London Magazine. Similarly, it would be folly 
of an Englishman at this time to produce ‘pastiche’ of Chaucer; 
not because it is inherently bad, but because he has no need to. 
But Spenser and one Thomas Chatterton, among others, have 
done this sort of thing when and as suitable; I have never heard 
that they are any the less poets for that. 

Mr Hamilton talks much and mysteriously about critical 
standards, so that one waits for him to produce some evidence 
that he himself possesses some. At the end of his article the 
oracle speaks: MacDiarmid’s ‘A Drunk Man looks at the 
Thistle’ is a piece of kailyiardism! For the uninstructed I had 
better point out that this is like saying that Eliot is a ‘Georgian’. 
If this little emperor have any rag left, I will leave it him. 

As a friend of mine said the other day, any translation is 
interesting. Mr Hamilton’s version of Mr Smith’s poem (one 
of his least deeply Scots) is interesting; but it is an entirely 
different poem. Some may object here, it merely ‘sounds’ 
different. But a poem which ‘sounds’ different is a different 
poem, as every poet knows. I myself think that Walter Scott, 
who learned to write heroic verse from John Barbour, made a 
mistake in not using his master’s language as well as his style; 
but although I can prove this at least to my own satisfaction, 
the fact remains that Scott wrote it in English. This: 

Beathes there the man with saul sae daed 
Wha nevir til himsel hes said, 
‘This is my ain, my native laund!’ 
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Whase hert hes neer within him burned 
As hame his fuitsteps he hes turned 
Frae wanderan on a fremmit straund ? 


may be better than what Scott wrote; but it is a different poem. 


The stag at een had drunk his fill 
Whaur daunsed the muin on Monan’s rill, 


is to my ear preferable to 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 


but the latter is what Scott wrote, and it is different from my 
version. Then again, at a lighter level, I prefer: 


O Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta wuids are green, 

And ye may gaither gairlaunds there 
Wad set a simmer queen: 

And as I rade by Dalton Haa, 
Ablow the turret hie, 

I hard a queyn on the castle waa 
Singan cantilie 


to what Scott wrote, but it is a different poem. I think a great 
deal of verse written in English by Scotsmen would have been 
far better done in Scots; whereas I have never translated a true 
English poem into Scots, and I have tried many, without losing 
something essential; indeed the very soul of the poem. Let us 
respect the integrity of the poem and its own language. 


Mr Iain Hamilton writes: 


There are things, said a great Irish patriot, that a man must 
not do for his country. Mr Scott should ask himself whether 
his patriotism really demands such intellectual befuddlement 
as that made manifest above. There is little for me to reply to, 
since Mr Scott makes no attempt to answer the arguments set 
out in my article. Perhaps he has not taken them in. May I 
therefore, for his benefit, repeat the main points concisely: 

(1) Scottish speech is now standard English with no more 
than a tincture of the old local dialect. 

(2) Lallans, so called, stands in no sound relationship to any 
living Scottish speech past or present. 

(3) Lallans, composed as it is out of dictionaries and the 
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obscurest of obsolete dialect words and the general equivalent 
of Wardour Street ‘olde tyme’, is no less artificial than 
Esperanto. 

(4) An exact English parallel of a Lallans ‘poem’ would be 
a mild little Georgian lyric dressed up ‘in various rags and 
tatters of an antique cut torn off Chaucer, Skelton, Shakes- 
peare and Donne’ and further masked wherever necessary with 
coinings and compounds and, to a great extent, with the ordi- 
nary English word disguised in a fancy spelling. 

(5) The practice of Lallans is comparable to participation in 
the literary competitions of the week-end reviews; by its very 
nature it cannot and does not produce a significant poetry. 

(6) The real issue is being obscured by the ‘ceaseless propa- 
ganda; the emotional blackmail; the irresponsible inflation of 
minor verse into major poetry; the extreme ease with which 
a drove of poetasters (in English) have put on the Lallans 
masquing-gear and, so disguised, arrived effortlessly at 
‘significance’; a taste for the picturesque; the simple con- 
fusion of political and literary values; the growing unwilling- 
ness of critics (not least Scottish critics living and working in 
London) to employ their critical instruments, and their readi- 
ness to make instead all manner of improper allowances, on 
political or sentimental grounds, and finally to pretend that a 
pebble-dash of Zallans will turn a sentimental banality fit only 
for the attention of Tin Pan Alley into a lyric which will stand 
comparison with the best of Rilke or Yeats or anyone else.’ 

For the rest, I must refer Mr Scott back to my article, which 
he might read again with profit. But I greatly fear that one 
might as well try to argue with a flat-earther. In any case it 
would be distasteful as well as profitless to enter into a con- 
troversy with someone with the manners of Mr Scott. One 
understands very well why it is that the defence of Lallans 
verse is generally conducted in a tone of uneasy yet raucous 
vulgarity; but that does not make such displays as Mr Scott’s 
any the more. edifying. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

S1r, — Mr Iain Hamilton, in his article ‘Masquing-Gear’ in 
your June issue, refers to me in ways both engaging and en- 
raging that call for comment. He states (p. 536) that I 
‘modestly, honourably, and successfully’ write in ‘a thinly 
Scotticized English’. My gratification at the compliment is 
overwhelmed by my stupefaction at the linguistic obtuseness of 
the critic. So far am I from writing in ‘a thinly Scotticized 
English’ that my fellow versifiers have long since dubbed me 
‘The Pedant of the Scots Renaissance’ for my rigour in exclud- 
ing English from my Scots. Looking over press notices of my 
volumes I find remarks like these on my use of languages: 

‘Douglas Young is more Scottish than Burns’ (Poetry Review) ; 
‘alive with the pith of Scots’ (Glasgow Herald); ‘a superb and 
well-justified confidence in his native Lallans’ (Blackfriars) ; 
‘homely and authentic’ (The Carrick Herald, Ayrshire). Dr 
Edwin Muir, our best critic, observed in a broadcast: 


Mr Young’s occasional poems are very good indeed, perfect 
in their balance, with a delightfully just and appropriate use of 
language. This is particularly true of the poems in Lallans. 
Mr Young catches a sort of couthiness in his use of Scots, which 
is very attractive, a sort of endearing intonation which seems 
to be inherent in it. We have the feeling that the language is 
trying to domesticate all the things it describes and bring them 
into the warm community of men and women. 


Mr Hamilton’s second major error in my regard is when he 
writes : 

Mr Douglas Young . . . consistently refers to Lallans as if 
this antiquarian hotch-potch had an actual existence upon 
the lips; and he is scholar enough to know very well that it 
never existed, that it does not exist, that it never will exist. 


Well now, Mr Hamilton is here joining issue with great names 
like Robert Burns and Robert Louis Stevenson, my predeces- 
sors and preceptors in the literary use of Lallans, which is the 
Scots name used by them, among others, for our old Lowland 














tongue. In his Epistle to the Ayrshire poet William Simpson, 
of Ochiltree, Burns writes of the old Scots Makars: 


They spak their thochts in plain braid Lallans, 
like you and me. 


A century later, Stevenson, in “The Maker to Posterity’, con- 
fesses : 
I wrote in Lallan, 
Dear to my hert as the peat-reek, 
Auld as Tantallon. 


Originally, of course, a Germanic dialect (“Northern Insular 
West Teutonic’, a philologist might call it), Scots, Lallans (or 
Doric, or ‘the Vernacular’, as some term it), has been in col- 
loquial and literary use in the Lowlands of Scotland and 
beyond for six centuries and more. Though not now the speech 
of the Royal Court, the Parliament, or the Judiciary, and not 
commonly a language for formal and sustained discourse (as 
Gaelic still is, in sermons, for example), Lallans continues to 
bulk largely in the personal and informal conversation of the 
majority of native Scots. This fact causes some despair to 
teachers of standard English, who find the influence of the 
Scottish home not wholly eradicable by the classroom. It was 
noted that, during the war, refugees and prisoners who picked 
up the language of North Britain by the direct method, not 
primarily from books, spoke Scots rather than English. 

To be sure Lallans has always had, like Frisian, Dutch, and 
other kindred tongues, an overlapping vocabulary with 
English and with German. Did Goethe on his deathbed cry for 
‘mehr licht’ or for ‘mair licht’? It is true also that colloquial 
Scots becomes increasingly mixed up with standard English or 
American words and idioms picked up from compulsory 
schooling, the cinema, radio, TV, press, and so on. Yet one 
hears it every day from almost everyone. Even the more 
Anglicized of our big city bourgeoisie use more Scots vocabu- 
lary and idiom than many of them might like to know. And 
among the upper classes with a rustic background the propor- 
tion of knowledge is greater. I recall at my preparatory school. 
for instance, a boy of a well-known Border family being asked, 
‘What is the French for to be called?’, and immediately answer- 
ing ‘Avoir froid’ (Scotticé, To be cauld). 

In literary use, admittedly, prose-development has been lop- 
sided, but it has been continuous in popular works, from the 
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colloquial parts of Scott, Galt, and Stevenson, down to Grassic 
Gibbon and other contemporaries; while in the theatre 
roughly half the plays favoured by the very numerous bodies 
of local amateurs and their spectators are in a Lallans not 
always heavily diluted with standard Southron. In literature and 
the rest of life, Lallans is an integral part of our living heritage. 

If Scots like to write in English, Russian, Chinese, or 
Esperanto, good luck to them. My own experience is that some 
occasions promote thoughts and feelings that require Lallans 
for appropriate expression. T. S. Eliot has written of Lallans: 
‘I am convinced that many things can be said, in poetry, in 
that language that cannot be expressed at all in English.’ 
Admittedly the cinema organ has a greater range than some 
other musical instruments; but ought we on that account to 
abandon the clarsach and the bagpipe? Pindar indeed said 
that water is most excellent; but Scotch whisky has a flavour 
that commends itself to many, as does our ancestral literary 
language, Lallans. 

Some whiskies are better than others, and some versifiers 
have a better use of Lallans than others. Mr Iain Hamilton 
seems to wish to have everyone writing solely in English, the 
advice given to Burns by many previous Messrs Hamilton. 
Had Burns followed it we should not have had “Tam o’ 
Shanter’ — which, however, was prompted by an English 
tourist, Captain Grose, who knew a good thing when he heard 
it, and relished our national literary medium, as I feel sure 
many of your readers will, if they have access to the best work 
of such recent practitioners as Lewis Spence, Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid, William Soutar, Violet Jacob, Charles Murray, Sir 
Alexander Gray, Helen Cruikshank, William Jeffrey, Albert 
Mackie, Sydney Smith, Robert Garioch, Crombie Saunders, 
and Alexander Scott. 

Mr Hamilton suggests that MacDiarmid might, in English, 
have been to Scotland as Yeats was to Ireland. MacDiarmid 
has in fact written English poems of signal interest, but Yeats, 
and his friend, A. E., never for a moment considered them on 
the level of MacDiarmid’s best work in Scots. Mr Hamilton 
tells of his aviator’s perception of Scotland. We would welcome 
him down to our native earth. 

Yours faithfully, 


Dovctas YOUNG. 
MAKARSBIELD, TAYPORT, FIFE. 


August 7, 1954. 
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Mr Iain Hamilton writes : 

It is pleasant to find a defender of Lallans who observes the 
common‘courtesies and puts forward his opinions in a manner 
which is not reminiscent of a public-house brawl. 

Mr Young is welcome to his arbitrary and eccentric separa- 
tion of Scots English and English English. But one wonders 
what Dunbar or Henryson or Douglas would have had to say 
to his quaint philology. I imagine that most professional philo- 
logists will join with me in wishing Mr Young ‘mehr licht’ or 
‘mair licht’ or even just ‘more light’ on this subject. 

The rest of Mr Young’s letter appears’ to depend upon an 
avoidance of the necessary distinction between the vernacular, 
in any of its living forms, and that wholly artificial lingo 
which is now denoted by the word Lallans. Mr Young must 
know very well that this antiquarian hotch-potch, as I justly 
described it, has not and never has had an existence upon the 
lips. It was Lallans that was under criticism, not the vernacular 
(otherwise Broad Scots or the Doric) — of which I wrote: 

To write; at this point in history, in the vernacular — that 

is to say in a thinly Scotticized English, similar to any given 

existing dialect - may be merely to grow a very small flower 

in a very small corner of the garden which will be visited by a 

rapidly diminishing number of admirers; but it is at least an 

activity in some touch with reality. 

This was generous of me in view of the fact that, so far as I am 
aware, all Scottish poets of note to-day (except the Gaels 
among them) have standard English for their mother tongue. 
The fact that an Ayrshireman or an Aberdonian or a Borderer 
has his own distinctive accent (like a Yorkshireman or a Lan- 
castrian or an East Anglian or a Cornishman) does not seem to 
me to have any particular relevance. Or would Mr Young have 
us all spell out our words phonetically (see Mr T. Scott’s 
article elsewhere in this issue) so that we might call the results 
something other than English? Mr Young invites me ‘down to 
our native earth’. Is that the same place as the Land of Let’s 
Pretend? For it is only there surely that his arguments have 
much validity. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, - THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is so alive these days 
that it is a little disconcerting to find one of your contributors 
(‘J.G.W.’, reviewing The Invisible Writing) apparently under 
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the impression that the last word on the subject of God’s Will 
was spoken — (‘once and for all’ . . . ‘unanswerably’) — by 
Voltaire; and, indeed, taking it for granted that your readers 
(some of whom may be reminded of Blake’s unanswerable 
answers to Voltaire) are necessarily afflicted with his own 
‘logical’ but no longer very satisfying deficiency of vision. 
Yours, etc., 
H. F. Rusinstem. 


Our contributor replies: — 

Mr Rubinstein seems to imply that Voltaire is dead and 
that I am a logical-positivist. I have not the honour, and 
Voltaire is very much alive. Candide is a,song of innocence and 
experience by a man who thought more about God than most 
people do. When I say that the points he makes are unanswer- 
able, I mean that the intelligence cannot answer them; at 
least I have never seen any answer in the innumerable books 
on the problem of evil I have read or in the sermons I have 
listened to. ‘Faith’ puts a cushion over the spikes so that we can 
sit on them. Voltaire had a very sensitive constitution. He 
wrote what he did because, being a kind of believer, he had to 
sit on the spikes, and, being the perfect non-believing intelli- 
gence, he refused to use the cushion. J. G. Ww. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, 

I notice several of your correspondents saying Dame Edith 
Sitwell is not a poet at all. 

Is this meant to be funny, like those inverted commonplaces 
which used to be heard at the bleaker kind of undergraduate 
party: ‘Water is so alcoholic, my dear,’ or ‘No white man is 
human’ ? Or is it meant to be a metaphysical paradox like ‘the 
invisible world is not real’? 

What it clearly isn’t is criticism. It would be criticism to say 
that Edith Sitwell is a bad poet and to give reasons for this 
judgment, but your correspondents refuse to do this. Why do 
people who dislike her work never say what they think is wrong 
with it? Can it be because a detailed analysis would inevitably 
show her to be a good poet? 

Yours, etc., 
TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, PALL MALL, 8,W.1. Maurice CRANSTON. 
July 30, 1954. 
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Our correspondents reply: 

It does Mr Cranston credit that, observing my summary 
judgment — ‘Dr Sitwell is no poet’ —- and Mr Patrick Cruttwell’s 
endorsement of it, he should ask for evidence, for the case to be 
made. It is only fair to me, however, to acknowledge that I put 
this forward, not as an ex cathedra pronouncement, but precisely 
as an example of highly controversial opinion, an opinion that 
I happen to hold. 

It is not true to say that people who dislike Edith Sitwell’s 
work never say what they think is wrong with it. I am on 
holiday and away from my books; otherwise I would give Mr © 
Cranston chapter and verse. In recent years there have been, 
in the first place, a controversy about the notorious ‘Emily- 
coloured primulas’, a phrase of Dr Sitwell’s that was tugged 
this way and that in the correspondence columns of The 
Observer and finally, as it seems to me, disposed of by Mr 
Kingsley Amis in ‘Essays in Criticism’; and, more recently, a 
similar controversy in The Spectator, arising out of Mr Anthony 
Hartley’s review of Gardeners and Astronomers. So far from 
adverse criticism of Dr Sitwell having never come down to 
brass tacks, there has been so much of it that her admirers 
seem to me to do what I objected to in my article — they refuse 
to take any notice of the case made against their favourite. 

It seems to me there is a world of difference between calling 
somebody ‘a bad poet’ and calling her ‘no poet at all’. I cannot 
of course speak for Mr Cruttwell, though I am glad to acknow- 
ledge that in all these matters I should expect to agree with 
him. But the difference as I see it is this: the bad poet pre- 
sumably knows what poetry is, but can’t write it; the pseudo- 
poet (and I think it was Mr F. W. Bateson who first gave this 
title to Dr Sitwell) does not know what poetry is, and writes 
something else. Dr Sitwell’s writing, that is, seems to me wrong 
in principle; and if Mr Cranston still wants to know what I 
mean by that, I can only direct him to Mr Amis and Mr 
Hartley, in the places I have indicated. 

I should like to take this opportunity of commenting on Mr 
Spender’s interesting and generous letter in the July issue. Mr 
Spender admits that, because he knew his name was often 
linked with Mr Auden’s and Mr Day Lewis’s, he was less than 
fair in his comments on some of their earlier work. In other 
words, he was falling over backwards to be impartial. But a 
falling backwards is still a falling. It is as bad to be too severe 
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on our friends as too indulgent towards them. In either case, 
personal and private considerations have obstructed truly 
impartial criticism. Perhaps this is in the nature of things. I 
wished only to point out that it happens, and that when people 
fulminate self-righteously against ‘the racket’ they may turn 
out to mean nothing more heinous than this. I am inclined to 
agree with Mr Cruttwell that the most important point to get 
home to the public is not that the racket exists, but that ‘the 
goods which the racket recommends are intolerably shoddy’. 

Donacp Davi. 


As one of the ‘several’, I am grateful for the Editor’s invita- 
tion to reply. 

‘No poet at all’ is merely a conveniently brief way of saying 
‘not, in my humble and personal opinion, a good poet’. Such 
apparently dogmatic ellipses must occur now and then in 
criticism; for mere reasons of space, it is impossible always to 
qualify and apologize and back up every opinion with ‘detailed 
analysis’. Dame Edith herself is a mistress of such ellipses: 
when she refers to a hostile critic as ‘a Mr Hartley’ — one day 
(who knows?) she may call Mr Davie ‘a Mr D.’ and myself 
‘a Mr C.’ — she means, and surely we all understand that she 
means, ‘a critic whose existence has been forced on my notice 
and for whom I have the deepest contempt’. 

But Mr Cranston’s challenge is fair, and ought to be met. 
He will not expect me to furnish a ‘detailed analysis’ of the 
whole of Dame Edith’s considerable euvre ; perhaps I may be 
allowed to use one sequence of poems in her latest volume, 
Gardeners and Astronomers. The ultimate meaning of this 
sequence — The Road to Thebes — eludes me after five careful 
readings; but it is clearly intended to make some very large 
and important statements. This it endeavours to do partly by 
a great wealth of capitalized abstractions, in this style — 


The four worlds came: Love, Hate, Belief, and Unbelief 
partly by a highly rhetorical use of mythology, like this - 


No. It was Lucifer, 
Son of the Morning — then it changed to the Prince of the Air, 


the brightness 
That rules in Hell! Grown cold! I am Medusa — and my other 


Name is Time! 
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and partly by an exotic and densely private symbolism. In 
this the word ‘sapphire’ seems to have great importance, 
occurring as it does these seven times — 


Calls to the sphinxes of the silence and the unburied sap- 
phires ... 

What do the seraphs and sapphires of air among the branches 

Hear as the voices pass? . . 

My lips cold as the unburied ‘sapphires i in the desert air... 

Those airs of sapphire drift from violet vines — 

Elixirs and saps of sapphire beloved of Saturn . . . 

And the sad sapphire bone shrunk by Time’s fires . 

Then where the suns of Night seek in the rock for unborn 


sapphires . 


I find myself i a unable to attach any meaning to 
‘sapphires’ in this poem: the contexts give no help whatso- 
ever. Why are they there at all? Why are they unburied at one 
point and unborn at another? Why are they airs first, saps 
next, and finally bones? And so on — such questions the whole 
poem, if read with any care, is perpetually provoking. Dame 
Edith herself, I have little doubt, could explain it all if she 
cared to; but Mr Cranston may perhaps remember a contro- 
versy about ‘Emily-coloured primulas’ (or ‘hands’) which en- 
livened the columns of The Observer some three years ago. In 
that controversy, it was clear that even approving readers were 
interpreting the Sitwellian phrase entirely in their own sweet 
ways: some plumped for pink, some saw mauve, one saw 
black. The writer herself (who gave ‘pink’ as the authorized 
interpretation, with ‘mauve’ as a permissible variant) laid 
down this notable principle: ‘The phrase gave her a sensory 
impression. [Dame Edith’s italics.] That is all that matters.’ 
This gives the show away. ‘Sensory impressions’ — and those of 
a far-fetched, day-dreaming, and arbitrary sort — are all that 
Dame Edith’s poetry can give; she is the slave, not the mistress, 
of her words. The claims to spiritual profundity, which the 
portentous vocabulary and long loose ‘prophetic’ lines, derived 
from Blake, are continually making, have nothing to support 
them. And ‘sensory impressions’ alone are not enough to make 


good poetry. Patrick CRUTTWELL. 
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THE SCOURGE OF THE SWASTIKA: A SHORT HISTORY OF 
NAZI WAR CRIMES. By Lord Russell of Liverpool. (Cassell. 155.) 


MARTYRS AND FIGHTERS: A HISTORY OF WAR IN THE 
WARSAW GHETTO FROM DOCUMENTS AND DIARIES. Edited 
by Philip Friedman with a preface by Norman Bentwich. (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul. 21s.) 


For those who are inclined to be overcome by depression at the 
spectacle of the contemporary world, and to believe that the last 
war was fought in vain, the best antidote is undoubtedly a course 
of reading about what the followers of Hitler actually did in the 
lands they conquered and what they intended to do in the countries 
they failed to overrun. However bitter may have been the dis- 
illusionment of war-time hopes of a better world, the present 
condition of Western Europe at least is heaven itself in comparison 
to the hell in which it was so nearly engulfed as part of a Nazi 
empire. Nine years after the end of Hitler, with an abundance of 
documentation for checking in historical retrospect what was once 
current news, the face of Nazi tyranny appears no less grim than it 
did when the Germans were in Calais and Bordeaux. The Scourge 
of the Swastika is a book which gives an adequate general survey, 
based on the evidence of war crimes trials, of the Nazi conduct of 
war and treatment of conquered peoples. Lord Russell of Liverpool 
(not to be confused with Bertrand) was Deputy Judge Advocate 
General to the British Army in Germany and was legal adviser to 
the Commander-in-Chief in respect of all war crimes trials held 
in the British zone. He still writes very much in the style of a 
prosecuting counsel addressing the court, and there is little attempt 
to relate the atrocities described to Nazi political aims, or to study 
the working of the bureaucratic machine by which mass murder 
was carried out. The author touches at one point on the vital 
question of who knew what in Hitler’s Germany, but does not go 
deeply into it. He has, however, produced a useful guide-book to 
the Nazi chamber of horrors. 

With Martyrs and Fighters, although the theme is much narrower, 
we come closer to the reality of that totalitarian world which it 
is still so hard for the average Englishman even to imagine. The 
Jewish community in Warsaw was the largest in Europe in 1939 
and comprised not only a population of all social classes from the 
richest to the poorest, but also a number of highly distinguished 
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scientists, writers and artists. In this book the story of its destruction 
is told by putting together extracts from various original sources, 
including German official reports, reminiscences of survivors, and 
‘archives’ deliberately buried in the earth in boxes, in order to 
preserve the record, and located under the ruins of the ghetto by 
Jewish historians since the war. Here we have first-hand accounts 
in vivid and appalling detail of every phase and aspect of the | 
ghetto tragedy: of the formation of the ghetto under German | 
orders and the crowding into it of Jews not only from the rest of 
Warsaw, but from other parts of Poland and even other countries, 
so that at one time there were more than half a million within the 
walls; of the starvation which became so terrible that there were 
even cases of cannibalism; of those Jews who collaborated with the 
Germans against their own people in the hope of obtaining immunity 
for themselves, but were all in the end likewise exterminated when 
they had served their turn; of the mass deportations of families for 
‘resettlement’ and of the refusal of many who remained to believe, 
in spite of authentic reports, that they had in fact been sent to the 
gas-chambers of Treblinka; of the unrestrained cruelty of the S$ S 
who had powers of life and death within the ghetto; of Hitler 
Youth boys entering the ghetto to shoot Jews at random for sport 
and of SS men amusing themselves by plucking out the eyes of a 
Jewish child in front of its distracted mother; of theatres and con- 
certs where the best actors and musicians of pre-war Poland per- 
formed in the midst of horror and misery; of poetry — some of it 
given in English translation — written by sensitive men and women 
who faced the extermination of themselves and their entire com- 
munity; of the day when, after the majority had already been 
murdered on the spot or deported to Treblinka, the remnant at 
last hit back at their tormentors with weapons which they had 
smuggled into the ghetto through the Polish black market or 
manufactured secretly within the walls; of the long, unequal battle 
and of resistance fighters perishing in the flames of the burning 
houses rather than surrender; of the few who escaped from the 
final massacre by crawling through sewers thirty inches high while 
their pursuers tried to kill them underground with gas bombs. 

All that is past now, but the question whether a nation which 
allowed its rulers to do such things should again be permitted to 
bear arms is a very topical one, and these two books can be used as 
a storehouse of arguments by those who oppose German rearma- 
ment. Certainly they should enable anyone to understand better 
the fears of the French who have had direct experience of a German 
occupation. But the point of the E D C plan was that, just because 
Germans are Germans, their military power can only be made 
safe for Europe within a strong collective framework. In the East, 
Germans already bear arms, but it is in the service of a political 
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system which reproduces all the essential features of the Nazi 
régime, from the regimented youth shouting slogans in unison to the 
savage prison sentences for the mildest criticism of an infallible 
leadership. Margarete Buber, the wife of the German Communist 
Heinz Neumann, who had the rare experience of being confined in 
both Soviet and Nazi concentrations camps (Karaganda and 
Ravensbriick), has made it clear in her book Under Two Dictators 
that what the two systems have in common, despite their ideological 
differences, is their fundamental denial of any moral right of 
individual human beings against the party-state. From that every- 


thing else follows. 


G.F.H. 





THE EVOLUTION OF DIPLOMATIC METHOD, By Harold Nicol- 
son. (Constable. ros. 6d.) 

Sir Harold Nicolson’s elegant little pot-boiler falls into four parts, 
because it is a reprint of a series of four lectures. The four chapters 
deal respectively with the ancient Greeks and Romans; with the 
Byzantine Greeks and Italians; with the French and those European 
powers that learned diplomacy from the French in the seventeenth 
to nineteenth centuries; and with the modern transitional age. 
The quadripartite division also reflects Sir Harold’s attitude to the 
four eras which he has studied: towards the first, polite indifference; 
towards the second, disdain; towards the third, respectful enthu- 
siasm; towards the fourth, bewilderment bordering on despair. 
Nevertheless, the final conclusion is an optimistic one: 


I believe that the principles of sound diplomacy, which are immut- 
able, will in the end prevail... 


It is difficult to see why Sir Harold believes this. He adduces no 
evidence whatever for the conclusion, and the whole trend of his 
previous review is against it. 

The principles of sound diplomacy, which he calls immutable, 
are hard to dig out of his argument. At first reading, it seems fairly 
obvious that they must be the four characteristics which he attributes 
to the French method in his third chapter, since this is clearly the 
method which he most approves. These are: 


. . . the conception of Europe as the centre of international gravity; 
the idea that the Great Powers, constituting the Concert of Europe, 
were more important and more responsible than the Small Powers; 
the existence in every country of a trained diplomatic service pos- 
sessing common standards of professional conduct; and the assump- 
tion that negotiation must always be a process rather than an episode, 
and that at every stage it must remain confidential. 
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Yet all these characteristics were totally absent from the periods 
covered in Sir Harold’s first two chapters, from which it must 
follow that the Greeks, Romans, Byzantines and Venetians were 
not practising diplomacy in Sir Harold’s sense at all (a tenable but 
somewhat narrow conclusion). On the other hand, what is more 
important, practically none of the characteristics remain intact 
at the present day, and it is certainly impossible that all four of 
them should be revived. We are thus left with virtually no con- 
tinuing thread to hold together the four little clusters of brightly 
coloured beads which make up the book, other than the initial 
definition of diplomacy as ‘the art of negotiation’. If the above 
quotation is a definition of the correct practice of that art, then it 
has been correctly practised only at one short period of human 
history, in circumstances which had never occurred before and are 
unlikely to occur again, If that is not Sir Harold’s definition of the 
art, then he appears to offer none at all. 

Connoisseurs of style and anecdote will nevertheless find much 
to enjoy in Sir Harold’s dippings into the past. Classical scholars 
should be warned off the first chapter, and devotees of accurate 
proof-reading will suffer frequently in the first half of the book, 
though not in the second. This is only another way of illustrating 
where Sir Harold’s real interests lie. The third chapter is a little 
masterpiece of loving care; and the last, though written in visible 
anguish, contains instructive argument from Sir Harold’s own 
experience. The disappointment of the book lies in the fact that the 
whole comes to so much less than the sum of the parts. Perhaps Sir 
Harold suffered from too much urbanity (and even too much 
diplomacy) to draw painful conclusions from his own evidence. 
The gap between the bad old diplomacy of the Greeks and the 
beautiful French method was over two thousand years; and there 
is more than one point in common between the bad old diplomacy 
of the Greeks and the bad new diplomacy of to-day. It sounds 
comforting to be told that the good old ways will come back, but 
it might not sound so comforting if Sir Harold were challenged to 


answer the question, When? 
c.M.W. 








